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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


' Vorume XXVIII OCTOBER, 1932 Numoan 1 
Cditorial 


CHANGE IN EDITORSHIP 


Contributors should bear in mind that, by virtue of the action 
taken in Cincinnati on March 26, the editorial office of the Jour- 
NAL is no longer located in Iowa City, but in Oberlin, Ohio. 
Manuscripts will accordingly reach the editor more promptly if 
they are sent directly to him, in care of Oberlin College. 

It would not surprise the present editor to learn that contribu- 
tors are, in spite of this notice, automatically addressing their 
manuscripts to Iowa City. In his short but eminently successful 
career as editor Professor Flickinger has impressed himself and 
his personality indelibly upon all readers of the JouRNAL. Neither 
will the editor be surprised if (as is still happening) manuscripts 
continue to be forwarded to him from Lawrence, Kansas, whither 
they have been sent by a very natural error. Professor Walker 
has been identified in such a vital way with the JOURNAL, ever 
since its fourth birthday, that to think of the Journal is to think 
of him. 

Professor Walker is certainly justified in crying “Ohe, iam 
satis est,” but the JouRNAL is not quite the same without his 
name on the Editorial Board. All are familiar with Professor 
Walker’s excellent work as editor; few know the extent to which 
his indefatigability and self-sacrifice helped to rescue the Asso- 
ciation from its financial embarrassment in its lean years. To 
those who do, the words of the Committee on Resolutions at the 
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Cincinnati meeting seem especially appropriate: “It would be 
difficult adequately to express to him the sense of deep gratitude 
for his devoted services which is felt by every member of the 
association.” j. O. L. 


MENTION THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Readers of the Journal will recall that on May 26, 1932, 
Professor F. S. Dunham, who is Professor W. L. Carr’s succes- 
sor at the University of Michigan, was also chosen to be his 
successor as Secretary-Treasurer of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South. All correspondence that deals with 
subscriptions, membership, and missing numbers of the Journal 
should be addressed to him. Professor Dunham will, of course, 
have the hearty cooperation of all members and subscribers. His 
immediate predecessor in office can gratefully assure him of 
that from his own pleasant personal experience. It is also his 
hope that every member will regard himself a personal and active 
assistant to the new Secretary in the never-ending campaign for 
new members. From letters that arrive in the Secretary’s office 
it is abundantly clear that the numerical strength of our Asso- 
ciation could be greatly increased if our “old” members would 
follow the exhortation to advertisers and “Mention the Classical 
Journal.” j.O. L. 


CoRRIGENDUM 


In the CLassicaL JouRNAL for June, 1932, there appeared in 
the Magma section (pp. 713-714) a brief comment on the recent- 
ly published Index Aristophaneus.* Some attention was devoted 
in the note to the relative value of Professor Todd’s Index and 
Dunbar’s Concordance to Aristophanes (Clarendon Press, 1883). 
The comments ended with this sentence: “A pathetic feature 
about these works is that neither Dunbar nor Todd lived to see 
his volume in print.” 

On July 1, 1932, there arrived in the editorial office of the 
Journal a gentle protest from Professor Todd (University of 


10. J. Todd, Index Aristophaneus: Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press (1932). Pp. ix +275. $5. 
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EDITORIAL 3 


British Columbia), in which he offers to present evidence later 
that he is alive and asks that in the meantime we indulge him 
“in an academic suspension of judgment in the matter.” This 
we are only too glad to do. In fact there will be no disposition 
in this instance to insist on further proof. In spite of the pro- 
verbial reluctance of the academic mind to give up its opinions, 
we cai assure Professor Todd that there will be no repetition 
in this case of the stubborn incredulity exhibited by the ancient 
“professor” in the following anecdote by Hierocles: 

Lyoddotix0s oyokaotixw ovvavtyoas elaev, “Euadov St anédaves.” 
nal éxeivos, ‘* AAA’ d0G5 pe étt,’’ Eqy,‘‘C@vta.’’ xal oyoAdotixos Eqn, 
“6 eln@v Wot MOAA@ prot cov GEvomotdtegos bxdoyzet.” 

Professor Todd also has the following to say on the subject 
of Index vs. Concordance: 


This book is not meant to replace Dunbar’s Concordance, which is 
adequate for its purpose, viz., the verification of quotations. For while 
Dunbar omits somewhere between 200 and 250 words (the definite 
article, avtécs, the relative, demonstrative, and personal pronouns — 
with sporadic exceptions — conjunctions, prepositions, adverbs like 
Ga, xatw, viv, particles like ye, 5%, certain forms of eipi, @nypl, etc.), 
these comparatively non-significant words are of little value in running 
down phrases or lines. Nor is the Jndex meant to supply words “inad- 
vertently omitted” * from the Concordance. It is intended rather to be 
an instrument of research. If one wishes to ascertain just how Aristo- 
phanes uses a particular word, he will find all the forms of that word, 
whether Attic or dialectal, embraced under one heading. In the case of 
a verb all compounds are arranged under the simple verb. In the 
Concordance, on the other hand, if one wished to check up all the uses of 
&yw and its compounds, he not only would have to consult the book in 
51 different places from col. 1, p. 1, to col. 1, p. 313, where the 117 
forms used by the poet are listed, but would have to think out the 
appalling list of other possible forms and search for all these before 
he could be satisfied that he had got all his material on this point. So 
with BéAAw and its compounds, which Aristophanes uses in 148 of its 
numerous possible forms, or &@, which shows 233 forms. A con- 
cordance is simply hopeless for this particular end, which can be 
achieved by the different method of arrangement adopted in an index. 


OL. 


2 CLAssICAL JouRNAL xxvir, 714. 


























LATIN AS FETISH * 


By Horace Martin Poynver 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


In our Headmaster’s office hangs the protrait of Samuel Phil- 
lips Jr., to whose vision of the needs of our youth Phillips 
Academy owes her existence. The hatchet-faced head, the thin, 
tightly closed lips, the cast of countenance, stern even to grim- 
ness, to me give no hint of the breadth of his sympathy and 
understanding; but the constitution, which he began, I believe, 
in his sophomore year at Harvard, developed, polished and broad- 
ened in subsequent years, still has much to inspire our profession; 
so I venture to read you a few short passages therefrom. 


A serious consideration of the premises, and an observation of the 
growing neglect of youth, have excited in us a painful anxiety for 
the event, and determined us to make, in the following Conveyance, a 
humble dedication to our Heavenly Benefactor of the ability, wherewith 
he hath blessed us, to lay the foundation of a public free school or 
Academy for the purpose of instructing Youth, not only in English and 
Latin Grammar, Writing, Arithmetic, and those Sciences wherein they 
are commonly taught; but more especially to learn them the great end 
and the real business of living. 

The Master is to give special attention to the health of the scholars 
and ever to urge the importance of a habit of industry. 

But above all, it is expected that the Master’s attention to the disposi- 
tion of the minds and morals of the youth under his charge will exceed 
every other care; well considering that, though goodness without knowl- 
edge (as it respects others), is weak and feeble, yet knowledge without 
goodness is dangerous, and both united form the noblest character, and 
lay the surest foundation of service to mankind. 

This seminary shall be ever equally open to youth of requisite quali- 
fications from every quarter. 

And in order to prevent the smallest perversion of the true intent of 


1 Read at the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
New England, Worcester, Mass., April 2, 1932. 
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LATIN AS FETISH 5 


this Foundation, it is again declared, that the first and principal object 
of this Institution is the promotion of true Piety and Virtue; the second, 
instruction in English, Latin, and Greek languages, together with 
Writing, Arithmetic, Music and the Art of Speaking; the third, prac- 
tical Geometry, Logic, and Geography; and the fourth, such other 
Liberal Arts and Sciences or Languages as opportunity and ability may 
hereafter admit, and the Trustees shall direct. 

“The great end and the real business of living.” 

What a phrase is this! 

Through the portals of Phillips Academy have thronged for 
more than fifteen decades youths from every quarter; in my 
classroom I have seen lads from every stratum of our society, 
lads of divers religious beliefs, of many nationalities and races. 
All are alike and each differs from the other. Sometimes I de- 
spair of our education, its formalism, its nauseating sentimen- 
tality, its cowardice, its lengthening term; and again I rejoice 
to see the growth youth makes despite those burdensome twin 
handicaps, parents and teachers. So I come here today with 
doubt, not certainty, of our educational system; with questioning 
of much that I see from every quarter. I would not force my 
opinions and judgments down your throats, but offer them for 
your consideration — if they seem to you to merit that attention. 

Some years ago, after the constant assaults on the Classics as 
basic elements in our education had culminated in the Flexnerian 
bombardment, there were signs of life on the part of the Clas- 
sicists. More Americano we held an Investigation. It was finan- 
cially sired by a great foundation, on whose directorate Mr. 
Flexner sat; it was — mirabile dictu! — dammed and still is by 
an entire band of Amazons; and was midwifed by educational 
experts, the last a combination of terms which inevitably sug- 
gests Mark Twain’s bitter quip on Christian Science, that it was 
so called because it was neither Christian nor Scientific; and the 
second generation of this survey is legion and chaos. 

What did you and I gain from our Latin and Greek? I am 
certain that it was not always a pleasurable task to study them; 
there was much of drill, of monotonous toil, something of be- 
wilderment at the multiplicity of forms and at the intricacies of 
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that fiendish device, syntax. On the positive side we gained, first 
of all, a knowledge of language structure and of the relationships 
that words have to one another. Slowly, and not to the same 
degree for each, there arose in our minds a vague feeling, which, 
as time passed, became a sure recognition that, since words are 
but symbols of things and persons, of actions and ideas, these 
sentences, which we so laboriously analyzed and parsed, mir- 
rored, as it were, to us the actions and reactions of the world 
around us and of ourselves to that world. In the gradual realiza- 
tion of this fact were we not learning the great end and the real 
business of living: to make ourselves at home in the world — 
with perhaps the laudable desire that we might in the next too 
find ourselves at home? 

Latin and Greek taught us the value of accuracy, of judgment 
suspended until all the facts were known, the beauty of well- 
turned phrase, the music of the spoken word, something of choice 
of words; but most of all they opened before our eyes many a 
vista of fresh fields and pastures new. By absorption, as it were, 
from the atmosphere of the Classics, we learned something of 
law and its development; it was a thrilling moment for me as a 
lad when Tullus ordered the condemned Horatius to call out 
“Provoco,” and I understood that it was a tacit recognition that 
the government derives its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. We saw unfolding before us the development of so- 
ciety, not of a society merely, but of society in general: the fight 
for rights, the acquirement of rights and privileges, the loss of 
them through ignorance, selfishness, greed or inertia. Out of the 
myths and bits of philosophy we gained some idea of man’s effort 
to explain the world to himself and thereby to make himself at 
home in the world and with God; to find, if possible, the peace 
that passeth understanding. 

I need not, before this company, follow in detail the ideas that 
flowed in upon us from the pictures of sculpture and of build- 
ings, majestic though in ruin. We did not get all this at once; it 
was a natural growth and we were receiving a food suited to our 
years: haec studia adulescentiam acuunt, senectutem oblectant, 
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secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solacium praebent, 
delectant domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, pere- 
grinantur, rusticantur. 

The process of normal growth is slow and it is not love alone 
that grows by what it feeds on; that is the law of all growth. 
Listen for a moment to Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


It is indisputably evident that a great part of every man’s life must 
be employed in collecting materials for the exercise of genius. Invention 
strictly speaking is little more than a new combination of those images 
which have been previously gathered and deposited in the memory; 
nothing can come of nothing; he who has laid up no materials can pro- 
duce no: combinations. A student unacquainted with the attempts of 
former adventurers is always apt to overrate his own abilities; to mis- 
take the most trifling of excursions for discoveries of moment, and every 
coast new to him for a new-found country. If by chance he passes 
beyond his usual limits, he congratulates his own arrival at those regions 
which they who have steered a better course have long left behind 
them. The productions of such minds are seldom distinguished by an 
air of originality; they are anticipated in their happiest efforts; and if 
they are found to differ in anything from their predecessors, it is only 
in irregular and trifling conceits. The more extensive therefore your 
acquaintance is with the works of those who have excelled, the more 
extensive will be your powers of invention; and, what is moré like a 
paradox, the more original will be your conceptions. But the difficulty 
on this occasion is to determine who ought to be proposed as models 
of excellence, and who ought to be considered the properest guides.? 


Compare this sane, this philosophical statement of Sir Joshua 
with the chaos of our present educational system. 

I have neither time nor inclination in so brief a paper to dis- 
cuss fully three factors which at present threaten not only our 
Latin but also our entire education: the Normal School, the 
Graduate School of Education, the Psychologist. Understand me, 
I beg. I do not deny for one moment that each has contributed 
valuable service to the cause of education; I anticipate that each 
will continue to add to its service; yet when the three, or any one 
of the three gets on the school a strangle hold like that of Sinbad’s 


2 Sir Joshua Reynolds, Discources: London, Macmillan (1924), Second Dis- 
course, p. 13. 
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Old Man of the Sea, then beware! When the Normal School with 
its inevitable insistence on method dominates our schools and 
refuses the teacher’s license save to its own graduates; when the 
School of Education, which with its too often quasi-philosophic, 
quasi-scientific investigation endeavors to change an art into a 
science, gets control of education, then again I say “Cave canem.” 
And, just as in the medical field the epoch-making discovery of 
radium has been seized on by quacks, so many a pseudo-psychol- 
ogist — the term is that of Nicholas Murray Butler — presumes 
to dictate with an asserted certainty and infallibility equal to 
that of the Deity himself on every problem of education and in 
every field of human endeavor. Need I recall to you the pregnant 
verses of James Russell Lowell ? 

God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 

Into the selfish rule of one sole race. 

Because of this more than Cartesian skepticism of the trium- 
virate, because of its iconoclasm and its zeal for change (nam 
novis rebus student) all too many young teachers are busying 
themselves in the task of conducting psychological tests, of com- 
piling statistics, of discovering new methods of making Latin a 
delight — the primrose path that leads to the everlasting bonfire. 
May I suggest that they confine their attention to acquainting 
themselves with the literature of Greece and of Rome, to steep- 
ing themselves in the history and literature of the world, that 
they may out of the fullness of their knowledge and experience 
make their instruction vital and their guidance inspiring ? 

Education can be reduced neither to a mathematical formula 
nor to a set method; the success or failure of a youngster as a 
teacher cannot be prognosticated by psychological tests, how- 
ever much these tests may be of assistance in laying down statis- 
tical facts that apply to groups, but not to individuals; just as 
the actuarial tables of the life-insurance companies may be ac- 
curate within a decimal point regarding the number of men out 
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of one hundred thousand of a given age who will die within the 
year, yet never attempt to pick the definite individuals who will 
enter into the new life. The success of a young teacher is con- 
ditioned by qualities of heart and mind, of soul and body, that 
are not dreamed of in the philosophy of a psychologist; that are 
indeed measureless to man. 

This trio, now dominant in our education, is, in my judgment, 
asserting unjustifiable claims to absolute power, since it disre- 
gards, so far as I can see, the most important factor in education, 
the contribution which each lad must make to his own develop- 
ment. “Shout the glad tidings, salvation is free,” we used to sing 
lustily in the Methodist church; yes, salvation is free; but each 
one of us, to enjoy its benefits, must step up to the counter and 
help himself to all he desires. The educational process does not 
parallel that of the machine which stuffs sausage-casings. After 
the first few years, during which the new soul may be molded 
and impressed as clay by the potter (The sainted founder of the 
Jesuits, the most effective of teachers, asked, I believe, but the 
first seven years of a lad’s life in order to inculcate indelibly the 
teaching of the church.), after these years we deal with a per- 
sonality which must in the main make or mar itself. 

Just for a moment let me deal with one outcome of the Clas- 
sical Investigation. Everyone here knows the wild rush to supply 
to the increasing number of Latin pupils textbooks, each of 
course in full and unquestioning accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the report. Read ’em and weep! In the fear that we may 
not hold our own in competition with other subjects we have 
pared down the work of the first year to an excessive degree and, 
in my experience, far below what a normal boy can without 
mental fatigue and indigestion do in a year; we replace the frigid 
sections of Caesar, so terse, so clear, with vapid sentimentalities 
comparable only to those inanities too frequently read in the early 
years of French and German; we read a Latin whose thought 
content — you may count it to me for righteousness that I say 
nothing of its Latinity — whose thought content is simplified 
until it is as easy of comprehension as a custard pie is of mastica- 
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tion; even when we tackle Caesar, the text must be emasculated 
of its indirect discourse, lest our youth be overwhelmed by its 
insuperable difficulties. We play games in class, sing the Star- 
spangled Banner — done in Latin of course — make clay models 
of a Roman camp, hold sessions of the Roman senate. If these 
suggestions are not sufficient to satisfy the demand for Latin- 
made-a-delight, consult Latin Notes or even the pages of the 
staid old CLAssIcaAL JOURNAL; some awfully clever, sweet, and 
cute ideas will be found, by which we may lure a few more 
students to our Latin pastures wherein the hungry sheep may 
look up and be not fed. 

Thanks to our vigorous drive to “sell” Latin we may loudly 
proclaim that the number of — what shall I call them ? — victims 
has increased. Ah, we believe in Latin, we praise Latin, we 
worship and adore Latin; and a goodly number of our worth- 
while pupils quits it by the end of the second year. Nunc est 
ridendum — or in our cultured vernacular: It is to laugh! Should 
I say “to weep”? We make a fetish of Latin, a Gessler’s roadside 
post with its military insignia to be saluted by every traveler. 

I venture to make this assertion: that Latin is of value in a 
curriculum only if such a standard of accomplishment is de- 
manded and maintained that the pupil is aware of increasing 
power; that there is and can be no gain in any line of endeavor 
without a thorough foundation of facts; that the worship of 
Latin as a fetish, the belief that by exposing a lad to Latin tum 
tllud nescio quid praeclarum ac singulare solere exsistere is 
“Bunk.” The benefit from the study of Latin comes, the justifica- 
tion of its inclusion in the curriculum comes from the mastery 
of Latin, not from going on a Latin picnic. The most important 
factor in formal education, I repeat, is what the lad himself 
contributes, not what you and I, his teachers, cram into him 
as if he were a Strassburg goose. And after a third of a century 
in the classroom I bear this testimony to the lads whose mental 
steps I have tried to guide: that they respond valiantly and faith- 
fully to the subject when they know they are expected and re- 
quired to give their best; and that they will shame you and make 
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you humble by the gratitude they feel in later years because of 
the high standards you demanded of them. 

Latin should not be included in the curriculum to provide jobs 
for you and for me, but that we may, to the last full measure of 
devotion, so surrender ourselves, and our knowledge, and our 
experience to our pupils that they shall be the better able to meet 
courageously and intelligently the adventure of life and to attain 
to the great end and the real business of living. 

















ALCIBIADES AND THE PERSIAN ALLIANCE 


By Frank Burr MarsH 
University of Texas 


After the Athenian disaster in Sicily the democracy was nat- 
urally subject to much bitter criticism, and a movement began 
among the more prosperous classes to bring about a change in 
the form of government. Apparently this movement was still 
without any definite plan of action when the exiled Alcibiades 
suddenly provided the malcontents with a pretext and a pro- 
gram.’ The position of Athens at the moment seemed desperate : 
she had lost her maritime supremacy, her treasury was empty, 
and some of her most important allies had revolted. Sparta had 
assembled a strong fleet, which was then engaged in stirring up 
rebellion among the cities and islands along the coasts of Asia 
Minor, and had formed a close alliance with Tissaphernes, the 
Persian satrap who controlled the southern part of that peninsula. 
From Tissaphernes, Sparta received large subsidies, and he had 
promised the assistance of a powerful Persian squadron from 
Phoenicia. If the Spartans were reinforced by the Phoenician 
ships it seemed certain that the last Athenian fleet, which was 
then at Samos, would be destroyed. If the satrap should keep 
his word there appeared to be no way in which Athens could 
save herself from complete and speedy ruin. Sparta, however, 
made the mistake of thinking that she could now dispense with 
the services of Alcibiades. It was he who had led the Spartan 
expedition to Asia Minor, sailing ahead of the main fleet, and 
he had been active in bringing about the revolt of Chios and 
Miletus. While he was thus occupied his enemies secured control 
in Sparta and sent orders that he should be put to death. In 
some way he learned of these orders in time to escape to the 


1 Thucydides, vir, 47. 
12 
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court of Tissaphernes, and he was now prepared to do all in his 
power to injure his late associates, partly to revenge himself on 
them, and partly in the hope of securing his recall to Athens. 

It is abundantly clear that Alcibiades possessed unusual per- 
sonal charm, and he was soon able to ingratiate himself with 
the satrap, over whom he seems to have acquired a very con- 
siderable influence. Just how great this influence really was it is 
impossible for us, and it was probably impossible for his contem- 
poraries, to determine. He was certainly on intimate and con- 
fidential relations with the satrap, and it is obvious that he would 
often know in advance what the Persian intended to do so that 
he could easily give the impression that it was done because of 
his advice. In any case Tissaphernes soon became less ardent 
in his support of the Spartans: he reduced the subsidy, and paid 
even the smaller amount so irregularly that they could do little 
more than keep their fleet together and wait for the Phoenician 
squadron, whose help was still constantly promised. 

Having convinced the Greeks of his influence over Tis- 
saphernes, Alcibiades made a remarkable move. He sent word to 
the Athenian officers at Samos that, if Athens would renounce 
her democratic government in favor of an oligarchy and would 
recall him, he could induce Tissaphernes to abandon Sparta and 
conclude an alliance with Athens. This proposal was eagerly 
seized upon by the Athenian leaders and only one of them, 
Phrynichus, is recorded to have shown any suspicion. In spite of 
the warnings of the lonely skeptic, the others at once initiated the 
movement which led to the establishment of the Four Hundred. 
But the trustful oligarchs soon found that the alliance was not to 
be had, and, not unnaturally, they angrily refused to have any 
further dealings with Alcibiades. Grote characterized the promise 
of such an alliance as “extravagant and preposterous” and ac- 
counted for the readiness with which the bait was swallowed by 
saying that it was to the interest of the oligarchic element to 
believe it and to induce others to believe it. More recent historians 
have spoken less clearly but have made no attempt to explain 
the readiness with which the Athenians believed that an alliance 
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between themselves and the Persians was among the possibilities. 
It may, therefore, be worth while to examine the matter a little 
more closely with « view to determine why such an offer seemed 
credible. We may concede at the outset that the mere word of 
Alcibiades was worth little or nothing, nor can we imagine that 
the Athenians had much confidence in it. His offers must have 
seemed plausible in themselves or even the oligarchs would have 
hesitated to act upon them, and certainly all faith in them would 
have died when he conspicuously failed to redeem his promises. 
In fact, however, both the oligarchs and the democrats showed 
plainly by their conduct that they did not regard the idea of an 
alliance with Persia as preposterous. 

When Alcibiades made his overtures the Spartans were in 
control of Chios, Miletus, and Rhodes, not to mention lesser 
places. Athens, on the other hand, still held Lesbos and Samos, 
as well as her possessions on the Hellespont, and some places, 
such as Halicarnassus, in the south. The coast of Asia Minor, 
including the adjacent islands, was, therefore, divided between 
the rivals in a manner that was not very unequal. Under the 
circumstances Persia would inevitably seek to take advantage of 
the war to recover as much of the coast and as many of the 
islands as possible. To accomplish this she might prolong the 
struggle till both sides were exhausted, so that she could then 
take whatever she pleased. The objection to such a policy was 
that it was bound to be expensive to Persia, on whom would fall 
the burden of financing the Peloponnesian fleet. Moreover, while 
the expense was certain, the success was doubtful, since either 
side might win a decisive battle before the process of exhaustion 
was sufficiently complete. Thus it might seem that Persia’s object 
could be more surely and more cheaply attained by giving ade- 
quate support to one of the rivals after exacting satisfactory 
pledges in return. It has hitherto been assumed that, if this course 
were adopted, Persia was necessarily bound to support Sparta, 
but this was clearly not the opinion of the Athenians. As things 
stood, if the subsidies of Tissaphernes were withdrawn, the 
Peloponnesian fleet would either go to pieces, or be forced to 
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fight under conditions which would make an Athenian victory 
highly probable. To back Athens might, therefore, seem the 
cheapest way to bring the war to a close. There was of course 
the danger that, if Athens recovered any of her former posses- 
sions, she would ignore whatever bargain she had made with 
Persia and retain them, but there was the same danger in the 
case of Sparta. It was an obvious possibility that, whichever 
Persia supported, she would ultimately have to fight her ally to 
obtain her share of the spoils. This was the one strong reason 
for adopting the expensive policy of prolonging the war; since 
neither side could be trusted to stand by its bargain, it was de- 
sirable that the victor should be as weak as possible. That Persia 
should have doubts of Athens was only natural, but the record 
of Sparta was hardly reassuring. In the peace of Nicias she had 
agreed to surrender Amphipolis to Athens but had failed to do 
so, and the Spartans were now denouncing the treaty which they 
had just concluded with Tissaphernes. The Athenians, therefore, 
might well think that their word was at least as good as Sparta’s, 
and that, if they would agree to surrender a portion of their 
empire, Persia might find it to her advantage to help them 
rather than the Peloponnesians. It was true that Athens had been 
a formidable enemy of Persia in the past, but ancient grudges 
seldom determine the policy of nations, and Athens was now 
so much weakened that, even if she contrived to hold together a 
considerable part of her maritime empire, she would be far less 
dangerous than Sparta might become if Persia aided her in build- 
ing up a strong fleet and in overthrowing her only serious rival 
in Europe. Such considerations might seem obvious to the 
Athenians and they may have had weight with Tissaphernes, 
who was on the spot, but it is not unlikely that they were less 
clearly perceived at the court of Susa. 

But if Persia contemplated making an alliance with Athens, 
it was natural, though the fact has been generally overlooked, 
that she should prefer bargaining with the oligarchs rather than 
with the democrats, since of the two parties the oligarchs had 


2 Thucydides (v111, 57) says that Tissaphernes feared this. 
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always been the less extreme imperialists. They were, therefore, 
much more likely to agree to large sacrifices than the democrats, 
and much more likely to make the sacrifices as well as agree to 
them. Persia had shown that she had no objection to democracy 
as such when, after the Ionian revolt, she permitted the rebel- 
lious cities to set up democracies in place of the tyrannies which 
she had previously maintained, but doubts of the good faith of 
the extreme imperialists at Athens would be very natural and 
these imperialists happened to be the democrats. It was probably 
this circumstance that led the Athenians to accept so readily the 
assertion of Alcibiades that Persia took an interest in the form 
of their government. If Alcibiades knew that there was no 
chance of the alliance and was simply lying to secure his own 
recall, it is difficult to see why he should have made this stipula- 
tion. His subsequent career does not suggest that he himself had 
any strong preferences. If the existing democracy, for the sake 
of the Persian alliance, consented to destroy itself and to set up 
an oligarchy with the expectation that this oligarchy would at 
once recall him, there can be no reasonable doubt that it would 
have recalled him itself without a revolution if he had given it 
the chance. It is just possible that, when he failed to redeem his 
promises, he hoped something from the gratitude of an oligarchy 
that he had helped to put in power, but, if so, the course of events 
shows that he miscalculated completely. 

The simplest explanation would seem to be that Alcibiades 
believed that an alliance between Persia and the moderate im- 
perialists at Athens was at least possible.* The course of the 
negotiations lends some support to this theory. The oligarchic 
party, having met with a preliminary success at Athens, imme- 
diately sent envoys to treat with Alcibiades and Tissaphernes. 
Thucydides tells us that before these envoys arrived Alcibiades 
worked earnestly to persuade the satrap, who was not averse to 
being persuaded in spite of his fear of the Peloponnesians.* At 

83E. F. Benson (The Life of Alcibiades: London, Ernest Benn [1928], 


216-17) argues that Tissaphernes had given Alcibiades a definite promise of 


the alliance. 
4 Thuc. vim, 52. 
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last it became clear that Tissaphernes did not dare to change 
sides and that the negotiations were fore-doomed to failure. 
Under these circumstances the chief desire of Alcibiades was to 
throw the blame for this failure on the envoys and so avoid the 
exposure of his own lack of influence. Henderson has suggested 
that he was no longer very anxious for success since he had 
relied on the moderate oligarchs at Athens, led by Theramenes, 
and was consequently far from pleased when he found that ex- 
tremists like Pisander had gained control of the movement.® 
This is possible, but there seems no sufficient evidence. On the 
whole it seems likely that the explanation of Thucydides is the 
true one, namely that Tissaphernes was afraid to come to terms, 
since, if Alcibiades were once back in Athens, he could have com- 
bined with Theramenes to overthrow Pisander and his friends 
if he desired. 

Since the alliance was impossible, for the time being at any 
rate, Alcibiades and Tissaphernes determined to break off the 
negotiations by insisting on extravagant terms. They first de- 
manded that Athens should surrender all Ionia, the adjacent 
islands, and other things. What the other things were we can 
only conjecture; possibly they included Lesbos, but it seems more 
probable that they were the Dorian cities south of Ionia, and 
perhaps the adjacent islands, including Rhodes. This would have 
left Athens only the cities on the Hellespont with the Troad and 
Lesbos. The envoys agreed to these concessions; they must in- 
deed have come prepared for some such bargain, since it was 
evident that the help of Persia would have to be paid for and it 
is not easy to see how she could be expected to ask much less. 
The cities and islands in question were at the moment divided 
between Athens and Sparta, though Sparta seems to have held 
most of them. In substance Athens agreed to give up what she 
had lost and had little prospect of recovering and to add a few 
places, the most important being Samos, which she still retained. 
It might seem a bad bargain for Persia, but there was this to be 


5 The Great War between Athens and Sparta: London, Macmillan (1927), 
415-17. 
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said in its favor: if Persian subsidies were withdrawn from 
Sparta and half the amount given to Athens, the war would 
soon come to an end and Persia would secure what Sparta held 
and what Athens promised at a comparatively small cost. The 
ready acceptance of these terms alarmed Alcibiades, and he 
insisted further that Persia should be allowed to maintain as 
large a fleet as she pleased in the Aegean and that no restrictions 
should be put on this fleet’s freedom of navigation. Some such 
condition seems natural enough since without a fleet in the 
Aegean Persia would have a very precarious hold on her new 
possessions, but the envoys refused to consider a demand which 
would leave what remained of their empire, and above all the 
Hellespont, exposed to a sudden attack. Thucydides implies that 
this final condition was made by Alcibiades to save his own 
credit rather than by Tissaphernes. At first sight it is hard to 
see how he gained anything by it, for, if the promised alliance 
could be obtained only on terms which no Athenian would 
accept, it would seem that he could profit little by having it be- 
lieved that he could secure the alliance on such terms. In reality, 
however, the demand admitted of compromise and discussion. 
To hold Ionia and the islands Persia would clearly need a fleet 
in the Aegean, but this Athens could safely permit if the fleet 
were not too large. Had the satrap been ready to change sides, 
he might have agreed to some limitation of the size of the Per- 
sian fleet and a compromise might have been arrived at. Alcibiades 
could, therefore, with some plausibility throw the blame of the 
failure on the envoys since, instead of discussing the demand, 
they broke off the negotiations, convinced that any agreement 
was impossible. Probably they were right in their view, and 
probably the demand was put forward in so sweeping a form 
with this very purpose. 

We have seen that Thucydides asserts that before the arrival 
of the envoys Alcibiades had tried to persuade the satrap to 
come over to the side of Athens, and that Tissaphernes, while 
willing to be persuaded, was afraid of the Peloponnesians and 
when it came to the point did not dare to take the final step. Yet 
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if what Thucydides says elsewhere of the dependence of the 
Peloponnesian fleet on Persian subsidies is true,® it is difficult to 
see why they should have caused much apprehension. It is more 
probable that the fears of the satrap were inspired rather by his 
master than by the Spartans. Historians, from Thucydides to 
the present, seem to have almost overlooked the fact that Tis- 
saphernes was not a free agent. At this time he was promising 
the Peloponnesians the help of the Phoenician, fleet although 
Phoenicia did not lie within his satrapy. He could certainly not 
give orders to the other satraps of the empire, and, when the 
Phoenician fleet actually came to Aspendus, it must have come 
at the direct command of the Great King himself. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that the alliance with the Peloponnesians had 
been sanctioned by the court at Susa and that the Phoenician 
fleet had been sent to support this alliance. Tissaphernes might 
naturally dread the consequences of an abrupt change of sides 
in violation of his instructions. 

Whatever the truth on these points, when the negotiations 
were broken off, the oligarchs at Athens promptly abandoned 
all idea of recalling Alcibiades, but circumstances played into his 
hand in a way which he can hardly have foreseen. Once started 
on a revolutionary course by the promise of the Persian alliance, 
the leaders of the movement had compromised themselves too 
deeply to retreat. Forced to go on, they succeeded in setting up 
the Four Hundred at Athens, but their new government was 
repudiated by the Athenian fleet and army at Samos, which re- 
volted in favor of the democracy. Among the leaders of this 
revolt was Thrasybulus, who still believed that Alcibiades might 
be able to secure the Persian alliance.’ For this reason he per- 
suaded the mutineers at Samos to recall Alcibiades, who hastened 
to the island, where he was well received. In his first speech to 
the men he boasted of his influence with Tissaphernes and re- 
newed his promises of an alliance. Naturally under the circum- 
stances he did not refer to the former condition that the democ- 


6 Thuc. vim, 57. 
7 Thuc. vu, 81. 
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racy should be overthrown but represented his own recall as 
sufficient ; however, his subsequent conduct makes it appear likely 
that he had not altogether discarded this condition and hoped to 
effect a compromise between Athens, Samos, and Persia on the 
basis of the Five Thousand. As to the alliance, he may still have 
believed it possible if the obstacle had been the Great King 
rather than Tissaphernes. After the failure of the negotiations 
with Athens, since the Spartans had repudiated their former 
treaty, the satrap was obliged to conclude a new one with them 
on terms less advantageous to Persia than those which the 
Athenians had accepted.* It might seem probable that this new 
treaty would induce the Great King to adopt the advice of Tis- 
saphernes. What that advice was we cannot of course know, and 
he may have been deceiving Alcibiades, as he was certainly de- 
ceiving the Spartans. His real policy may have been, as Thucyd- 
ides believed, to prolong the war so as to wear out both parties. 
How far Alcibiades was himself duped and how far he suc- 
ceeded in duping the democrats at Samos it is idle to conjecture. 
In any case their position was so desperate that they could well 
afford to take long chances. Whether they trusted Alcibiades or 
not, he was undoubtedly an able commander, he was an enemy 
of the Four Hundred at Athens, and he was a friend of Tis- 
saphernes. Even if his new promises proved as delusive as his 
former ones, it is hard to see how they could lose anything by 
his failure to redeem them. Actually the Phoenician fleet did not 
come to the help of the Spartans but was sent home without 
having accomplished anything whatever, and Alcibiades of course 
claimed the credit. It seems unlikely that his influence counted 
for much since Tissaphernes would not have ventured to dismiss 
the Phoenicians without the sanction of the Great King. Prob- 

8 The language of the treaty as given by Thucydides (vi, 58), “as much 
of the King’s country as is in Asia shall belong to the King,” seems to exclude 
any of the islands. I think the difference between the treaty and the terms 
accepted by the Athenian envoys was that Sparta promised Persia all the 
Greek cities on the coast of Asia Minor, including those on the Hellespont, 


while Athens offered only the Ionian and Dorian cities together with the 
adjacent islands, certainly including Chios and Samos, and perhaps Rhodes. 
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ably the new treaty with Sparta, combined with the arguments 
of the satrap, had converted the court at Susa to the policy of 
prolonging the war. Nevertheless, Alcibiades appeared to have 
saved Athens, and, though all hope of the Persian alliance now 
disappeared, he was able to retain the leadership of the demo- 
crats at Samos and ultimately to return to Athens in triumph. 

In judging the conduct of Alcibiades and of the Athenians at 
this time, historians seem to me to have overlooked several points 
of importance: first, that, when Pisander and the other Athenian 
envoys met Tissaphernes, Persia was under no obligation to 
either party since the Spartans had repudiated their treaty with 
her ; second, that Pisander and his colleagues were ready to agree 
to a treaty more advantageous to Persia than the one which 
Tissaphernes made with Sparta immediately afterwards; third, 
that in view of this fact the democrats at Samos could reasonably 
cherish some hope that Tissaphernes would be able to persuade 
the Great King to reject the new treaty with Sparta and bargain 
with Athens; fourth, that the chief objection from the Persian 
standpoint to an alliance with Athens was that, if Athens retained 
any considerable part of her empire, she would attempt to regain 
the whole as soon as she had recovered from her recent disasters, 
and that the best security against this was to insist upon an 
oligarchic government at Athens, since this would place the 
moderate imperialists in power. If these points are duly weighed, 
it seems to me that, whatever we may think of Alcibiades, we 
can better understand why his promises were so readily accepted 
by his fellow countrymen. 

















ON HOMER’S SIMILES* 


By Exeanor F. Ramso 
Lake Erie College 


Lavish use of similes, both simple and elaborate, is one of the 
most inescapable peculiarities of the Homeric manner. We have 
come to recognize the simile as a detail of traditional expression, 
as the aristeia or the genealogy is a form of traditional mate- 
rial — all part of the stock in trade of the epic composer. 

In this paper I should like to suggest that the full poetic value 
of these similes is too seldom grasped by modern readers of the 
epics. Certain individual similes of Homer are illuminated in a 
book now regrettably out of print, Leaf’s Companion to the Iliad.’ 
But if one except Leaf and Mr. Mackail,* whose sensitiveness to 
poetic implications makes him an inspiring commentator, there 
is, in English, at least, singularly little of intelligent criticism of 
the Homeric simile. Persistently critics regard every simile as 
merely the comparing of two disparate nouns, a sort of error 
that should have died with Oliver Goldsmith.‘ 

In dealing with any simile, one must realize that this figure 
of speech is essentially a romantic expression; that it has, on the 
surface, a distracting effect due to its being used analogously, 
to explain the peculiar or unprecedented in terms of the familiar 
and ordinary. This “distracting” effect is, however, only on the 
surface; the final effect is to illuminate whether by contrast or 

1 This paper constitutes one section of a longer paper, “On Homer’s Similes 
and Epithets,” read before the Ohio Classical Conference at its tenth annual 
meeting in Marietta, October 30, 1931. 

2 Macmillan (London), 1892. 

8 E.g., Lectures on Greek Poetry (new ed.): Longmans, 1926. 

4In Miscellaneous Essays, “On Metaphor” (New York, R. Worthington 
(1884), xx1, 316), Goldsmith objects strongly to the comparing of Ajax to 


an ass (/liad, x1, 558ff.) saying “heroes ought always to be heroic.” For dis- 
cussion of this simile, see Leaf, op. cit. 
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by underlying likeness. One is also to consider that in first-rate 
poetry the simile, while it makes for beauty, is never merely 
ornamental. It cannot be detached except with disastrous con- 
sequences to the narrative or the description. It should be, and 
at its best is, truly structural, and if we excise it, the wound is 
horrendous. Probably only one simile in the major epics is de- 
tachable — the lovely, almost lyrical bit about the nightingale in 
the nineteenth Odyssey. Personally, I should relinquish it only 
with reluctance. It is, admittedly, on the verge of misuse; almost, 
not quite, irrelevant. But aside from feeling that, if it is detached, 
it leaves a lonely place, I believe that it is saved by the last clause, 
as I shall try to show later. 

In particular, the Homeric simile has long been recognized as 
a concomitant of battle scenes, effective in varying degree; and 
further, as occurring less often in the Odyssey than in the /liad. 
There must be some reason for these facts. More than forty years 
ago Jebb® felt that the preponderance in battle scenes was due 
to the function of the simile in indicating movements of masses, 
and that the difference in the proportionate use of similes in the 
two epics was due to the Odyssey’s having less concentrated 
excitement. Many are content to quote his words. But I think 
there is more to be considered: many similes center about an 
individual, not a mass; similes are by no means confined to battle 
scenes; further, “concentrated excitement” does not seem to be 
the measure for the abundance of similes in certain books of 
Homer.® 

Let us consider first the relative numbers of similes in the two 
major epics. Jebb apparently had in mind only the elaborated 
simile, the kind of simile of which it is sometimes said that the 
element of similarity is almost forgotten in the poet’s delight in 
the process of detailed description. Jebb seems to have disre- 
garded simple similes, of which the poems show many examples 


5 Homer, An Introduction to the Iliad and Odyssey: Boston, Ginn (1887), 29. 

6 Why does Odyssey v have more similes than other books of the same 
epic? Why does /liad xx, where Achilles makes havoc of the Trojans, have 
only three simple similes and five elaborate similes, of which two are piled at 
the end of the book? 
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striking and vivid, especially when piled up. Moreover, since 
Jebb’s day the count of even the elaborated similes has grown, so 
that while it is true that the Jliad has somewhat more than four 
times as many similes as the Odyssey (218 in the Jliad to 53 in 
the Odyssey), the fact that there are 124 short similes in the 
Iliad and 76 in the Odyssey makes the figures of the totals, /liad 
342" and Odyssey 129, different from Jebb’s count, 180 in the 
Iliad and 40 in the Odyssey.® 

Although the sum ® total of similes in the //iad is clearly larger 
than the total in the Odyssey, I do not believe that the sole reason 
for the difference is to be found in degree of “‘concentrated excite- 
ment.’”’ Most of the /liad is objective narrative of a poet trying 
to give listeners of his own day a vivid picture of a distant past 
on which his imagination plays in lightning flashes. Trained in 
the bardic tradition, familiar with divers lays of heroes, he sees 
warfare as the occasion for individual prowess, for the glory of 
heroes rather than for the massing of armies. To make his con- 
temporaries visualize the battling of this vanished era, he resorts 
to analogies familiar to them in the occupations and pleasures 
of an agricultural community, although sometimes such anal- 
ogies, like the circus rider of Jliad xv, 679ff., are for the heroic 

7 Few people agree on the totals. I use here the figures published by Profes- 
sor Wilkins in an article, “On Similes in Homer,” in the Classical Weekly, 
Vol. x11 (1920), p. 147ff., and p. 154ff., where she classifies similes according 
to their subject matter. I do not wholly agree with her count but it is more 
reasonable than Friedlaender’s, Jliad 217, Odyssey 58 (Die Hom. Kritik von 
W olf bis Grote, p. 786) or Owen's, Iliad 202, Odyssey 50, in “Ovid's Use of the 
Simile,” Class. Rev. xtv (1931), p. 97ff. 

8 Jebb, op. cit., p. 29. 

® Discrepancies in totals arise from varying definitions of “simile.” I should, 
for instance, exclude 1) parallels, e.g., “as Zeus is greater than seaward-flowing 
rivers, so is the seed of Zeus made greater than the seed of a river”; (2) con- 
ventional formulae, such as, “hair like the hair of the Graces,” “Ares bellow- 
ing like ten thousand men” — phrases which because they involve no difference 
in essence, only a difference in degree, result in romantic exaggeration rather 
than in comparison of dissimilars; (3) transformations, e.g., “sleep in the like- 
ness of a swift,” Iliad x1v, 29. Moreover, I think that if a simile occurs in an 
athetized passage, it should be disregarded (the most obvious example is 
Iliad xxu, 845ff.); and similes repeated should be counted only once (six 
similes are repeated in the Jliad, four in the Odyssey). 
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age obviously anachronistic. Contrariwise, the Odyssey is in 
large part subjective narrative, the tale of adventures, real or 
fictitious, experienced by a man very weary. The hero has no 
purpose except somehow to contrive to reach Ithaca — wherever 
that may be! — and having come at last home, to clean house. 
In this kind of story, dominated by Odysseus himself, there is 
ipso facto less need for simile. Himself is guarantee of his tale, 
even when it is an obvious tissue of lies, and the spell of his 
personality rests over fabulous, traditional, fictitious alike. “Con- 
centrated” excitement may be lacking, but the splendid yarns 
need little illumination. Where similes are used in the Odyssey 
they occur in objective passages, where the poet rather than 
Odysseus speaks. This, I think, explains why Odyssey v with its 
large proportion of objective narrative contains more similes 
than any other book of that poem. Frequently similes of the 
Odyssey point a touch of magic; e.g., “sandals swift as a breath 
of wind’; and some of the most effective elucidate the mental 
reactions of a given character. The simile is, I believe, natural 
to objective narrative, and less needed in subjective narrative. 
An additional reason for the difference in number of similes 
lies, to my mind, in the different techniques of the two epics. In 
the /liad for the most part we have a two-dimensional panorama. 
Like the figures in a Greek frieze, especially like the silhouettes 
on black-figured pottery, all is flat in treatment; all figures move 
in one plane, there is no third dimension, no depth. Single combat 
after single combat, one hero pursuing and overtaking another, 
the whole of battle is normally described in terms of a group of 
two or three or four, indefinitely repeated, as figures move across 
a sheet in a shadow play. The effect of the simile introduced into 
the battle scene is to offset this two-dimensional aspect, so that 
there is induced a sense of depth; but only for a moment does 
reality break in on the stylized pattern.*° The Odyssey, on the 
other hand, has about it something of the illusion of reality; it 
10 The effect is to be compared to that induced in Tuscan paintings through 


the use of landscape vignettes glimpsed through windows. Cf. Mackail, of. cit., 
pp. 42 and 70. 
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is three-dimensional ; it is more easily grasped in essence. There 
is little need for similes. 

Used in a special context and for a definite purpose the simile 
in Homer works in a peculiar fashion through its verb. Indeed, 
the point of the simile is the verb which makes the common 
ground for the nouns involved; it is their focus. That is, the 
simile heightens a sense of movement, which movement may be 
physical or mental. Realization of physical movement gave rise 
to Jebb’s * theory that in battle scenes similes are occasioned by 
movements of masses; and such realization lies behind Mr. Mac- 
kail’s statement that the simile “throws imaginative light on 
action to which it is attached.” ** But I feel that the movement 
need not be of mass; it can be of an individual, frequently of an 
individual against mass; and it may be mental movement or 
physical movement. 

The power of the verb is especially felt when similes are piled 
one upon another. Under these conditions one truly finds Jebb’s 
“concentrated excitement.” Consider the sequence of two similes 
in Iliad 11, 144ff.: “the assembly swayed like high sea waves. . . 
and even as when the West wind cometh to stir a corn- 
field . . . and the ears bow down, so was all the assembly 
stirred, and they with shouting hasted to the ships.’”’ What 
happens is that the fatuous words of Agamemnon strike so 
sharply home to the soldiers that they first turn their backs on 
the speaker, and then with one accord start off. The two move- 
ments are presented pictorially in the two similes. Later in this 
same book, just before the catalogue, comes a magnificent piling 
up of seven similes: fire consuming a forest, birds flocking, 
numberless flowers and leaves, flies hovering over milkpails, 
goatherds marshaling their charges, Agamemnon likened to 
(Zeus, Ares, and Poseidon, as well as to) a bull. By consistent 
steps the poet leads his listeners from realization of the surging 
of the Achaeans to their outcries, to their numbers, to their 
chafing for battle, to their leaders in general, to their commander- 


11 See above, note 5. 
12 Mackail, op. cit., p. 67. Italics are mine. 
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in-chief in particular. Five elaborated similes, two simple similes, 
three hyperbolic parallels — small wonder that Mackail writes 
of this sequence that the total effect is as of “trumpets sounding 
over a clear space before the coming of a great procession.” ** 
These are obvious examples of similes “occasioned by movement 
of masses.” 

For similes involving movement of an individual let us take 
first Jliad xv, 361ff.: “most easily did he (Apollo) cast down the 
wall of the Achaeans, as when a boy scatters sand beside the sea,”’ 
etc. What a final picture of the melting of the illusion of pro- 
tection! If any object that this simile has used the figure of an 
individual god to symbolize the mass of the onrushing Trojans, 
I submit as a more obvious example of the movement of an in- 
dividual the fine simile at the end of the sixth /liad, repeated in 
xv, 263ff., the simile of the runaway horse. And then let us take 
two very simple similes: “Andromache went through the cham- 
ber like one mad” (/liad xx, 460), a phrase which needs no 
more words to suggest impulsive movement, unrestrained; and 
“Apollo came like the night’’ (//iad 1, 47). If one has experienced 
in the Mediterranean the swift drop of darkness after sunset, 
can he fail to realize how Apollo plunges to his vengeance? 

Because similes involving individuals affected by mass seem to 
be devious in their workings, they often arouse violent criticism. 
I mention three instances of similes of this sort that have been 
unjustly disparaged. First the famous simile of the ass stub- 
bornly eating his fill, paying no heed to the puny blows of chil- 
dren, and departing finally from the crops, less because he has 
been overwhelmed than because he chooses to go. This simile 
(Iliad x1, 558ff.) actually offers an effective analogy for the 
stubborn resistance of one rightly called the bulwark of the 
Achaeans, one on whom massed odds have no immediate effect; 
though in the end he gives ground, he still blocks the way to the 
ships. 

Second, a simile counted ineffective by many commentators, 
Iliad xu, 41 ff., “as when among hounds and hunting men a 


13 Mackail, op. cit., p. 69. 
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boar or a lion wheeleth him about, raging in his strength, and 
these array themselves in fashion like a tower,’* and stand up 
against him, casting many javelins from their hands; but never 
is his stout heart confused nor afraid, and his courage is his 
bane, and often he wheeleth him about and maketh trial of the 
ranks of men, and wheresoever he maketh onset, there the ranks 
of men give way, even so Hector went and besought his com- 
rades through the press, and spurred them on,” etc. On this pas- 
sage Gilbert Murray writes: “The description of the boar or lion 
is splendid, but what situation does it seem to describe? A hero 
left alone, hard pressed by enemies but refusing to retreat. That 
is what one thinks of. But as the passage stands, Greeks are flee- 
ing, and Hector is pursuing them. . . . ‘Even so Hector going up 
and down,’ etc. Hector is really not particularly like the wounded 
and baffled lion whose daring is his death.” ** This seems curious 
misreading of the text. As the passage stands, the Greeks are not 
fleeing; they are penned within their own defenses; Hector is 
not pursuing them; he is balked by these defenses and by the 
panic of his horses. Baffled and desperate, Hector is very “partic- 


ularly like the . . . lion.” The verbs show similarity of move- 
ment; “‘as a lion wheeleth . . . maketh trial . . . maketh onset... 
so Hector going up and down, besought . . . and spurred’”’ to no 


effect. And the central clause, which Murray deprecates, is al- 
most the pivot of the simile. Can one forget that Hector is a 
tragic hero, in the end destroyed out of excess of his greatest 
virtue, courage? Literally, Hector’s courage is his bane, leading 
him by clearly indicated stages to symptoms of madness, to 
refusal to brook interference with his plans, to the blasphemy of 
boasting and infatuate insolence.** Courage is the most obvious 
quality common to Hector and the lion. 

Third, a sequence of similes taken from Jliad xu, 131ff.: 
“These twain” (Polypoetes and Pirithous) “stood in front of 


14 This simile is to be noted as an instance of complex structure, having 
within itself a simple simile. 

15 Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic: Oxford, Clarendon Press, 3rd ed. 
(1924), p. 246. 

16 Cf, Iliad x11, 825; xv, 607ff., and 719ff.; xv1, 860ff.; xvi1, 293ff. 
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the lofty gates like high-crested oak trees in the hills, that for- 
ever abide the wind and rain, firm fixed with roots great and 
long; even so these twain trusting to the mightiness of their 
hands fled not. These twain rushed forth and fought in front 
of the gates like wild boars that in the mountain abide the assail- 
ing crew of men and dogs, and charging on either flank, they 
crush the wood about them, cutting it at the root, and the clatter 
of their tusks waxeth loud till one smite them, and take away 
their life. So clattered the bright bronze on the breasts of the 
twain as they were smitten in close fight.” On this sequence 
Murray ** complains that warriors who are like oaks for firm- 
ness cannot be like boars that tear up the underbrush. He misses 
the focus of the first simile, “who abide,” and he disregards the 
fact that the similes do not occur simultaneously. He sets a cap- 
stone on his misunderstanding, when quoting later the words of 
Asios, leader of the Trojans, “These men are like a swarm of 
bees” (x11, 167), he says, “Such a simile can hardly have been 
invented to describe two military heroes.” Perhaps not invented 
for this purpose, but appropriately enough used in this instance. 
These similes, like all of Homer’s piled-up similes, are to be 
taken one at a time to indicate stages or progressions. We have 
here the technique of the “memory picture,” each detail in its 
most characteristic aspect, no matter whether the sum of all the 
details makes a realistic unit. Immobility, stubborn rage, the 
baffling effect on the enemy, each suggested by a simile appro- 
priate, with no regard for the congruity of oaks plus boars plus 
bees. Instead of the point of similarity being relegated to the 
background, it is reiterated with passionate emphasis. 

Besides these similes which stress physical motion, there are 
some which stress emotional disturbances. Of this class 1 mention 
four examples from the Odyssey: for excess of grief (vir, 523ff.), 
“as a woman throws herself wailing about her dear lord, who 
hath fallen... and with most pitiful grief her cheeks are wasted ; 
even so pitifully fell the tears beneath the brows of Odysseus” ; 
for joy exuberant (x, 410ff.), “as when calves of the homestead 


17 Murray, op. cit., p. 247ff. 
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gather round the droves of kine that have returned . . . so flocked 
they all about me weeping”; for wrath (xx, 14 ff.), “as a bitch 
paces round her tender whelps . . . so growled his heart’; for 
nervousness (xx, 25ff.), “as when a man by a great fire burning 
takes a paunch. . . and turns it this way and that . . . so Odysseus 
tossed from side to side.” 

To this class belongs also the simile of the nightingale, men- 
tioned above.** Its last clause, “even as her song, my troubled 
soul sways to and fro,” gathers up the detail which wanders, 
not loosely but deliberately, to express the ceaselessness of the 
song. As the notes of the nocturnal lament pour ceaselessly on 
the ear, so without end bitter thoughts well up in the mind of 
sleepless Penelope. Bird and woman alike sorrow for a son’s 
sake. The verbs justify the simile. 

For my last example I take /liad xv1, 297ff., “as when from 
the high crest of a great hill Zeus, the gatherer of the lightning, 
hath stirred a dense cloud, and forth shine all the peaks, and 
sharp promontories, and glades, and from heaven the infinite air 
breaks open, even so the Danaans . . . for a little while took 
breath.” *® This seems to compare a gleam of hope and a momen- 
tary rift in dense clouds. But the hope is desperate, and the 
emphasis is on the moment, “such was the breathing space.” 
For an instant the Trojans are on the verge of panic; their 
hesitation affords the hard-pressed Danaans a respite all too brief, 
a moment’s pause in the thick of the fray, never to be forgotten.” 
The effect of the simile is of shock. 

Evaluation of what the verb of the simile does for the major 
epics can be more appreciated by viewing in contrast the effect 
of the similes in the Homeric Hymns, which, admittedly of later 
date, echo the bardic tradition. In these poems there are, in all, 
twenty-nine examples of so-called similes. Of these six are pure 
conventions, e.g., “Anchises like the immortals”; seven (possibly 


18 Vide supra, p. 23; Odyssey xix, 518ff. 

19 Two verses of this simile are repeated in the long simile at the end of 
Book vi, but with quite different effect; there the simile is physical. Notice 
that both similes are in a context of grave crisis. 

20 Cf. Mackail, op. cit., p. 75ff. 
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eight) are transformations, e.g., “Apollo leapt from the ship in 
the guise of a dolphin” ; two are simple parallels, e.g., “improvis- 
ing as he played like lads exchanging taunts at festivals”; only 
fourteen (one of these may be a transformation) are real similes. 
Of these, ten (nine) are simple, e.g., “she hid him like a brand” ; 
three are slightly enlarged, e.g., “like mist on the breath of 
autumn’’; one is elaborated, ‘“‘as deer or calves in the season of 
spring leap along the meadow when they have had their fill of 
pasture, so lightly they” (the daughters of Celeus) “kilted up 
the folds of their lovely kirtles and ran along the hollow chariot 
way, while their hair danced on their shoulders.” ** Of the 
twenty-nine examples only six express movement; the others are 
noticeably inert, even when of pictorial beauty. Although here 
and there one is found reminiscent of the epic manner, none of 
them stirs; even the most effective in pictorial value seems veiled 
in quietness as in sleep.” 


21 This simile might almost be inspired by silhouettes on a black-fgured 
vase. By contrast, the simile of earlier epic, for all that it is traditional, orig- 
inates in nature; life, not art, inspires it. 

22 The translations used in this paper are from the Lang, Leaf and Myer 
rendering of the Jliad, the Butcher and Lang rendering of the Odyssey (both 
in the Macmillan series), and Lang’s prose version of the Homeric Hymns, 
published by George Allen (London), 1899. 

















ADVOCATUS DIABOLI — A DEFENSE OF THE 
RHETORICAL EDUCATION 
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The rhetorical education always started with a course of 
several years devoted to the study of literature, and especially 
of poetical literature. Quintilian, who is, of course, writing for 
those who intend to complete the full course, prescribes almost 
exclusively poetical authors for study at this secondary stage. 
It is not easy to suppose that this close attention to the poets, in 
which care was given to insure correct reading, the explanation 
of mythological and historical content, and the criticism of gram- 
mar and style, was detrimental to any students who had either a 
natural flair for verse writing, or any wells of true poetry in 
their souls. No doubt, as in not a little of modern literary study 
by children, attention was often concentrated too much upon 
detail. Macrobius, referring to the wide knowledge of philosophy 
and religion which Vergil embodies in his poems, says that the 
great majority of teachers cross this ocean without as much as 
wetting their feet, just as if the limits of their functions were 
the explanation of words. And Juvenal, long before, has much 
the same complaint.’ In spite of all, however, many or most of 
the pupils must have derived spiritual advantage from this close 
contact with the greatest Roman, and especially with the greatest 
Greek, poets. I say “especially” with the greatest Greeks, not 
only because of the admitted superiority of Greek literature, but 
also remembering that Lucretius and Catullus, two of the very 
greatest names in Latin literature, were not represented in the 
curriculum. In addition, of course, to receiving the teacher’s 


1 Cf. Macrobius Saturnalia 1, 24; and Juvenal Satires vit, 229-36. 
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explanations, the pupils were trained in various kinds of exer- 
cises designed to impart the recte scribendi scientia: the retelling 
of fables, paraphrases, copy book maxims, and short stories, in 
all of which emphasis was laid upon subject matter as well as 
style. It is important to remember that throughout this course, 
which normally lasted four years, the study of the poets and the 
compositions of the pupils were made the vehicle by which were 
imparted the elements of history, science, and philosophy, espe- 
cially ethical philosophy. The Romans never lost their sense of 
the importance of character; and if the national gravitas did not 
obtrude itself in the rhetorical course proper, it was at least an 
important element in the secondary instruction which led up to it. 

At an average age of sixteen the pupils passed to the rhetor, 
under whom they would study for three or more years. Here 
they received a thorough, we may well think an excessively 
thorough, instruction in the theory and practice of rhetoric. The 
theory itself was a vast subject, as its ample existing monuments 
overwhelmingly prove. And though to Anglo-Saxon minds the 
whole system was overcomplex and elaborate, it possessed char- 
acteristics which gave it a real value as an instrument of mental 
training. Firstly, it was never a mere lifeless corpse. Rhetorical 
theory never ceased to develop, and the differences between rival 
systems are stressed by Quintilian. Rhetoric was a living subject, 
the comprehension of which demanded exact thought and a 
capacity for weighing alternatives; a ready memory was not 
enough. Secondly, the assumed necessity for correct classification 
even of trivial details was conducive to mental neatness and con- 
stituted a suitable preparation for those who were later to master 
and to apply the nice distinctions of the law. Indeed it may fairly 
be claimed that the theory of rhetoric was, in its own degree, 
both a cause and an effect of the Roman genius for legal analysis, 
just as the much-derided declamations formed, as I shall hope to 
show, a really valuable influence towards the development of 
equity. To describe the matter of theoretical rhetoric is neither 
possible nor necessary here. I shall content myself with saying 
that its main topics — the distinction between the kinds of ora- 
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tory, the planning of a speech, the working-up of its several 
parts, and the rest, all having chiefly practical ends in view — 
were at least eminently sensible, if not especially elevating in 
themselves; and from the point of view of their effect upon lit- 
erature, it may safely be said that this elaborate insistence upon 
saying the best thing in the best way was not without merit. It 
has been truly remarked * that ‘‘No poetry has ever been more 
lucidly and logically expressed” than the Roman; “nowhere has 
the affectation of obscurity been so little admired.” 

But from the same point of view of the effects of rhetoric upon 
literature, the practical side of this training was considerably the 
more important. This, as we all know, took the form of declama- 
tions, prepared exercises for oral delivery upon themes set by the 
teacher. We may note at once that such exercises were a necessary 
part of any thorough oratorical discipline. In the earliest sur- 
viving Latin rhetorical system, stress is laid upon exercitatio as 
one of the three methods whereby the orator must acquire mas- 
tery of the requisites of his art, which are a ready inventiveness 
(the safest rendering that I can give for inventio), logical ar- 
rangement, clear enunciation, retentive memory, and effective 
delivery. Again, we must not be prejudiced by the unfavorable 
associations with which this word “declamation” is encumbered 
in modern times. Whatever the origin of its application to the 
schools, a point still uncertain, in practice it meant nothing more 
than a speech, delivered no doubt without notes, and prepared 
as an exercise upon a set subject. Once more, let us bear in mind 
that these speeches were delivered, not more than once a week, 
by pupils still in their teens. 

First, then, these pupils would prepare suasoriae, deliberative 
speeches upon actual or imagined historical topics. Here at least 
was a type of theme at once adapted to the age of the pupils 
and in close touch with valuable intellectual and ethical interests 
of every kind. The pupil imagines himself in the position of a 
great historical or mythical personage such as Sulla or Agamem- 
non, or of an organ of government, such as the Roman senate, 


2 Cf. E. E. Sikes, Roman Poetry: London, Methuen and Co. (1923), 12. 
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and deliberates on the proper course to pursue in a real or imag- 
ined crisis. Caesar, seeing his soldiers making their wills, con- 
siders whether he should proceed against Ariovistus; Sulla, 
whether to abdicate and cease to fear assassination; Agamemnon, 
whether to sacrifice Iphigenia. It is obvious that such problems, 
in addition to being full of human interest, demand for their 
proper treatment wide historical knowledge and some real insight 
into character, and further that they cannot fail to stimulate 
thought about values in human life, both practical and ethical. 
More even than this was often required. Quintilian gives as 
examples of suasoriae : Is it possible to cut the isthmus? To drain 
the Pomptine Marshes? To build a safe harbor at Ostia? Others 
treated of economic resources, taxation, and so on. For all these 
the students, as Quintilian remarks, need to know not only the 
resources, but also the national character, of the peoples in whose 
name they are speaking. To sum up, these studies not only kept 
the students in constant touch with important facts but, what is 
more important still, compelled them to exercise their intellect 
unremittingly upon these facts, to interpret them, and to evaluate 
them in the light of high principles of politics and ethics. Quite 
apart from their importance as a part of a training in rhetoric, 
they appear to me, at least, to constitute an extremely valuable 
instrument of culture; if the main purpose of education is not 
to impart knowledge but to encourage thought, it is hard to 
imagine anything better. 

To pass now to the controversiae. It is upon these that the 
gravamen of the indictment against rhetoric is generally felt 
to lie. As the function of the swasoria was to prepare the speaker 
for the political arena, so the controversia was the training 
ground for the warfare of the law courts. It took the form of a 
pleading for or against the accused in a set of circumstances 
imagined for the purpose. The supposed cases were extremely 
various, covering the whole field of civil and criminal law and 
often ranging far outside it. Many of the themes were legacies 
of the Greek schools and depend on Attica for their legal back- 
ground. Many more involve the application of laws unknown to 
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any state anywhere, laws, e.g., under which ingratitude and in- 
sanity were actionable and which allowed the use of dreams as 
evidence. The extant examples teem with improbable situations 
and grotesque personages, among whom the pirate, the poisoner, 
the cruel father, the scheming stepmother, and many others 
recur time and time again. Now many of these themes were stock 
subjects which were set unaltered for generations; the manner 
in which they had previously been treated would in some cases 
get known among the pupils, and especially among the teachers. 
Moreover the same theme was set at the same time to the whole 
of the rhetorician’s class, and the classes were usually quite large, 
and each pupil would work his will upon it in turn. As ingenuity 
in attack or defense was a principal aim throughout, there nat- 
urally ensued a feverish effort on the part of each pupil to outdo 
his predecessors, to invent some new “color” or line of argument, 
to clothe old ones in a new dress, to be original at all costs both 
in substance and in language. The result was in many cases to 
produce exercises which, even allowing for the unreality of 
many of their themes, were monstrosities of far-fetched argu- 
ment and strained exotic verbiage. The practice (apparently 
fairly general) of applauding successful declamations and the 
frequent presence of parents anxious only to see their hopefuls 
perform a stunt did not help to mend matters. I have stated the 
case against these exercises much as it is usually stated. And it is 
only fair to add that the indictment is based on the opinions of 
Seneca, Petronius, Tacitus, Quintilian, and Pliny, as well as 
upon the extant examples. Nevertheless I believe that much of 
this criticism is perverted, and a good deal more exaggerated. 
To take the latter point first, we do not accept Juvenal’s whole- 
sale denunciations as giving a complete or representative view of 
the moral condition of his age. We realize that satire feeds upon 
the reprehensible and the ridiculous and that a diet of virtue and 
good sense would choke its utterance. We discount something 
from Tacitus’ gloomy reflections when we remember that he 
was the unconscious victim of a prejudice grounded in his respect 
for the right and his knowledge that he, and others like him, 
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had been terrorized into doing the wrong. Similarly we must re- 
fuse to take at their face value Pliny’s contemptuous references * 
to the young upstarts who lower the tone of the centumviral 
court and gain applause in proportion to their ignorance of 
good taste. Professional jealousy to some extent colors his spec- 
tacles. In Tacitus, again, Messalla’s denunciation of his own 
times reveals at the first glance the one-sided view of the laudator 
temporis acti. He would have us believe, e.g., that the earlier 
practice, whereby budding lawyers learned their profession by 
constant attendance upon some legal luminary, was now a thing 
of the past. But we know from Pliny that, in certain cases at 
least, it was still maintained. Seneca, once more, does not offer 
exclusively unfavorable comment. And Quintilian mentions Ver- 
ginius Flavus, Tutilius, and others as good teachers, and by his 
emphasis on the necessity of sending boys to good teachers from 
the first and all the time shows that sanity had not deserted the 
profession. 

Proceeding to consider the declamations on their own merits, 
we observe first that their most unsparing critics stop short of 
suggesting that they be discontinued. Quintilian somewhere urges 
strongly that the controversiae should treat exclusively of cases 
which might come before the law courts. Had they done so, the 
value of the rhetorical training as a preparation for the literary 
life would have been seriously impaired. And Quintilian himself 
immediately modifies this requirement by the very clearly implied 
reservation that haec supra fidem et poetica . . . themata were 
unobjectionable enough except from the viewpoint of those who 
were going to make pleading in the courts the main business of 
their lives.* And these, as is well known, were only a fraction, 
even if a considerable fraction, of those who attended what were 


8 Cf. Epistles u, 14, 2, 4-8, and 12f. For the other references in this par- 
agraph, cf. Tacitus, Dialogus xxvui-xxxv, especially xxx1v; Pliny, Epist. uy, 
14, 10; Seneca Rhetor, Controversiae ur, Praef.; u, 1, 33; and x, Praef., 
especially §10; and Quintilian m, 1, 21; m, 3, especially §§1f; and um, 10, 
especially § 4. 

*Cf. Quintilian m, 10, 5, 8 (especially si profectus gratia dicimus), and 15. 
Cf. also the principle laid down in u, 4, 4: Peius tamen illud quod ex inopia 
quam quod ex copia venit. 
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at least as much schools of liberal education as vocational courses 
looking forward to a professional career. Even from the stand- 
point of future lawyers, there was some profit in having to apply 
foreign or even nonexistent laws and argue the rights and wrongs 
of the outlandish in conduct. At the worst, mental quickness and 
ingenuity were encouraged, and a lawyer cannot be too subtle. 
More than this, familiarity with foreign or even with imaginary 
laws, in addition to the Roman code, must have assisted the devel- 
opment of equity by Roman lawyers. Some of the declamations 
ascribed to Quintilian distinguish with great care between the 
legal and extralegal aspects of a given case. The wide outlook and 
the reasonable attitude of the great Roman lawyers may well be 
traced in part to the wide range of their adolescent studies. Re- 
moteness from the life and work of the law courts, which was an 
undoubted characteristic of many themes, was by no means an 
unmixed evil. And it is easy to exaggerate the degree of this 
remoteness. For example, the suit in which the poor man sues 
his rich neighbor because poison sprinkled on the latter’s flowers 
had killed his bees, may be paralleled by a recent case in England 
in which a man sued his neighbor when the latter’s cat had killed 
some of his pigeons by climbing a tree which spread its branches 
over both gardens. The old saying that truth is stranger than 
fiction is proved every day in the law courts of any country 
which has a highly developed legal system. 

From the point of view of literature the fact that discussion 
moved in a wide field was an unmixed advantage. The elder 
Seneca objects to many declamations that their aim is to please 
rather than to convince.* Quintilian tells us that the only object 
of poetry is to produce pleasure. Quid multa? In cases where 
this aim was not obvious, the exercise had value as forcing the 
pupil to take some attitude — often a moral attitude — to a set 
case, and to defend that attitude by sound or at least plausible 
argument. The declamations served somewhat the same purpose 
as the modern composition. I remember having to write at school 
an essay on “The impression of true gratitude is spoilt by re- 


5 Cf. Seneca Rhetor, Controv. 1x, Praef. §1; and Quintilian x, 1, 28. 
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paying a service too quickly.”’ This was not the exact form of the 
title, which was more abstract and has slipped my memory. I 
remember, however, that I thought it a good subject. Now it 
would be perfectly easy to clothe this abstract idea with concrete 
personalities and to place these characters in just such a set of 
circumstances as we find in those declamatory themes which 
commonly meet with nothing but derision. 

Another part of the indictment concerns the style of these 
compositions. It is certain that they often exhibited a great deal 
of meretricious finery. Enough has been said to illustrate the 
natural process by which the constant effort to say the same thing 
in a new, and also in a startling, way would result in excesses 
of this kind. It was, moreover, a fault natural to the youth of 
the pupils. Now to say the same thing in different ways is itself 
a valuable exercise ; and though, like other good things, it can be 
overdone, these schools, in all probability, erred less than their 
extant productions would at first suggest. These consist, for the 
most part, of brief summaries of the most notable points made, 
often by different speakers, in the treatment of the given theme. 
The argument which led up to them, or of which they are a part, 
is omitted ; and we receive an impression of a number of isolated 
epigrams and reflections which, as they stand, sometimes show 
little sense or sound argument. The big hits alone are scored, and 
we get no view of the game as a whole. But we are bound to 
believe that in their complete setting even the worst were at least 
not wholly without relation to the logic of the case. Of course 
to establish this relation would not in itself make a point essen- 
tially reasonable. But here again, the declaimers were not always 
so far astray as are some of their critics. In one of these exer- 
cises a woman convicted of poisoning her stepson falsely accuses 
his sister of complicity. Cestius, wishing to excite sympathy for 
the little girl, introduced into his speech a dialogue in which, 
asked to give the poison to her brother, she says, “Poison, 
mother ? What is poison?” Another declaimer, bent on going one 
better than the other, made her add, “Can I have some, too?” I 
select this example because it has already been chosen by a 
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learned student * of this age as typical of the “monstrosities” to 
which the practice of these declamations gave birth. I may be 
wrong, but it seems to me that to deny point or effectiveness to 
such a plea is to suppose that juries are monuments of embodied 
reason, inaccessible not merely to passion but to all human feel- 
ing. Many of these real or imagined offenses against good taste, 
good sense, or good logic are to be explained as perfectly justi- 
fiable attempts to persuade not abstract reason but concrete men, 
who, then as now, acted and decided as often as not for non- 
reasonable or even unreasonable reasons. 

It remains for me to attempt briefly to indicate the relation of 
rhetoric to poetry. I would say in the first place that it is not 
only the rhetoric of the schools which here demands considera- 
tion. Even if that were all bad, it would not follow that its lit- 
erary influence was the same. The less relevant flights of imagina- 
tion in which an average mind, if not too sensibly trained in the 
school, might indulge on its first entry into the legal arena, 
would speedily be checked by the limitations of practical plead- 
ing; and in the same way a man inclined towards literature — 
assuming a similar training — would speedily or gradually divest 
himself of the Joseph’s coat of this boyhood rhetoric. The case 
of Lucan is instructive in this connection. He is commonly re- 
garded as the type of Silver Literature, as the most complete 
embodiment of its spirit and manner. The truth is rather that he 
is typical only of its vices. A youth of remarkable precocity and 
great attainments, he embarked on his career as a poet when he 
was still almost in his teens and, fresh from the schools, com- 
posed at such a rate that he had no time in which to develop. 
Increasing maturity would have removed much of the rank 
growth which infested his work. But he died at twenty-five; and 
the character of his poetry, bearing in mind what we know of 
the man, could not have been other than it is — indelibly tainted 
with a rhetoric more often than not bombastic, unreal, and 
oppressively monotonous. It is fair to remark, by the way, that 


6 Cf. W. C. Summers, The Silver Age of Latin Literature from Tiberius to 
Trajan: London, Methuen and Company (1920), 11f. 
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not all Lucan’s defects, not even all those which are usually put 
down to rhetoric, are rhetorical. If a modern writer were to de- 
scribe in minute detail, say a particularly horrible mode of death, 
we might think of realism or of the Grand Guignol, but not of 
rhetoric. Realism is a very different thing and is allied to that 
deeper interest in man as such which a recent critic’ of the 
Silver Age notes as one of its outstanding characteristics; yet 
realism is, in critiques of this age, normally only another item 
in the catalogue of the sins of rhetoric. There is not another 
poet or near-poet of this age who even distantly approached 
Lucan in respect of his debt to the vices of rhetoric. And so, after 
the wholesale condemnation of the age as rhetorical which finds 
its place in most literary histories, a change of tone is often no- 
ticeable in the treatment of individual writers. For instance, 
Butler * on Valerius Flaccus: ‘We are no longer flooded with 
epigram and declamatory rhetoric”; or Duff on Silius Italicus: 
“There are comparatively few strained conceits . . . more often 
he is straightforward and non-rhetorical.”’ 

Let me now attempt to probe a little more closely into the 
nature of rhetoric and its place in Roman life. It is a common- 
place, but an important one, to say that the ancients were deeply 
impressed with the power of speech as the most essential differ- 
ence between man and the brute creation. Corresponding to this 
they had a deep-seated belief in the necessity for good speaking ; 
the word “speaking” in this connection covers the whole field of 
human utterance. Each branch of literature was thus a species 
of eloquentia and was explicitly recognized as such. Cicero says, 
in a matter-of-fact passage: 

It is quite possible that a man should have the right ideas and yet be 
unable to give them artistic expression. But to commit one’s ideas to 
writing without the capacity for arranging or clarifying them, and 


without any power to interest or please the reader, is to make an im- 
proper use both of one’s time and of language. [Tusculan Disput. 1, 3] 


7Cf. J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age: London, 
T. Fisher Unwin (1927), 8. 

§ Cf. H. E. Butler, Post-Augustan Poetry: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1909), 
187; and Duff, op. cit. 464. 
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Rhetoric, then, in the sense of the study of eloquentia, is bound 
to be reflected in some way or other in all Roman literature that 
deserves the name. Rhetoric, in the narrower sense of the ora- 
torical art, while it has no necessary relation to poetry, naturally 
tends to exert its influence, for poetry, no less than a speech 
before the people or law court, was regularly delivered aloud. 
Moreover oratory is naturally related to poetry at least to this 
extent: the orator, in order to convince, appeals not only to the 
reason but also to the emotions of the audience. And Roman 
oratory is supposed to have appealed to the emotions far more 
than does its modern counterpart. For the Romans, then, it was 
not merely natural but proper that the two genres should in- 
teract more closely than they do in our time. The Roman poet 
is a public figure who is always addressing an audience. Self- 
expression, merely as such, had no meaning for him. To be a 
voice crying in the wilderness, however well-trained that voice, 
however eloquent, however charged with emotion — this would 
have appeared to him the quintessence of futility. The poet, as 
a public figure, must have a message for the world; he must 
not waste time upon his own imaginings simply because they 
are real and vital to himself. Where his aim is not merely to 
give pleasure, he must play his part in humanizing character 
and in molding action. Always he must directly address his 
fellow-man and meet him on a ground common to both. 

To say, however, that the oratorical point of view had great 
influence upon the writing of poetry is not to say that that influ- 
ence was bad or that it was essentially a rhetorical influence. 
Some people, or we may perhaps say some peoples, have a nat- 
ural turn for fine speaking and are eloquent (or rhetorical, if 
we prefer the word) unintentionally. We remember Huxley’s 
rejoinder to a criticism of his style as rhetorical: “Far be it 
from me to besmirch the fair face of truth with that pestilent 
cosmetic, rhetoric.” This sentence is interesting not only as un- 
conscious rhetoric but also as fine language. And the Romans 
had, or had acquired, a gift for both. Many critics, like psy- 
choanalysts in another field, insist on seeing what is simply 
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not there. They often accuse the rhetoric of the schools of offenses 
which are either not offenses at all, or offenses the blame for 
which must be placed elsewhere. This is not to deny that the 
rhetoric of the schools did exert a considerable influence upon 
much of Roman poetry; it is not to deny that it is quite often an 
objectionable influence; but it is a reflection which may assist 
us in avoiding exaggeration of it, or misdirected attacks upon 
it. For example, it has been shown by Friedlander that Juvenal’s 
tenth Satire is constructed in accordance with the strictest rules 
of the rhetorical art. Yet none but the most perverted criticism 
could charge that it has derived anything but advantage from 
that fact. In the case of Rome, at any rate, I believe that rhetoric, 
even in the bad sense of the word, and even in its least attractive 
features, worked on the whole to the definite advantage of 
poetry. We can approach a true view of ‘ts influence only if we 
begin by asking what the Romans’ poetical resources would 
have been without it. They were a supremely unimaginative peo- 
ple. Their poets, compared with other peoples’, had singularly 
little to say. In the course of about five centuries of history they 
had failed to discover even an adequate means of saying it. 
Then the accident of a Greek ambassador falling down a Roman 
drain set them on the paths of education. Laboriously, but helped 
by the natural qualities of their language, they developed a noble 
medium of expression and pari passu assimilated something of 
Hellenic thought and a great deal of Hellenic literature. When 
they had exhausted their capacity of assimilation and, not hav- 
ing anything new to say themselves, had gnawed the old Greek 
themes to the bone, their literature died a natural death. In 
the meantime, the rhetorical education, which had been almost 
their sole instrument, had made possible the production of a 
considerable body of pleasant poetry and of splendid satire, and 
had given three supreme poets the tools with which to work. 
Of these three poets, as we may do well to remember, only one 
was a Roman, and he a madman. 








Rotes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


PUNS ON NAMES IN GREEK 


In the CLassica, JouRNAL xIv (1919), 343-58, Professor 
E. S. McCartney made a valuable study of plays on proper names 
in Greek and Latin. It may be useful to record here a few in- 
stances which should be added to his very full lists. 

Two epigrams ascribed to Empedocles by Diogenes depend for 
their point on paronomasia: one (Fr. 1, Bergk) makes the ob- 
vious pun on Pausanias as a doctor’s name (Ilavoaviav inteov 
Etytupov) ; the other (Fr. 2,B) is an elaborately worked out 
play on the name of another doctor, Acron from Acragas. The 
poems are elsewhere assigned to Simonides, and the points are 
very much in the style of Simmonides (Fr. 168,B), but Bergk accepts 
Empedoclean authorship. In an epigram of Philoxenus (Anth. 
Pal. 1x, 319) “Eguav daqetiouv Egua is little more than an asso- 
nance (Dorville’s “Eoua perhaps improves its point), but it must 
have been intentional. Plato’s liking for a verbal jest betrays him 
into a pun again in Phaedrus 230A (Tug@voc... paddov énitedv- 
wévov), and in the Apology (25C) Socrates makes much play 
with the inappropriateness of his adversary’s name (MéAnte — 
duéievav). There is a pun on ’Adxivov — dAxivov in Republic x, 
614B, and in Symposium 174B there may be a verbal allusion to 
Agathon. 

The “significant name” of Pentheus appears in two more 
passages besides that cited by Professor McCartney — in Theoc- 
ritus xxv1, 26: 


"EE Seeos xévdnua xai od Tleviija qégoioa, 
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and in a fragment of the tragedian Chaeremon (Fr. 4,Nauck) : 
Tlevieds toouévns cvnqopas éxdvupos. 


To the Greek mind punning was closely connected with etymol- 
ogy; for a pun consists just in seeing the 6996ty>s of a name, and 
dedds, Etipws, and éryntbpws are the words regularly used to point 
a pun. So in a fragment from a tragedy of Agathon (Fr. 3,N) 
we find the name of the Curetes punningly derived: 

"Ex@vupov yotv eviic Eoyouev xAgos, 

xovontes elvat, xovgivov yaotv teLryzdc, 


and Aeschylus similarly derives the name of the Iladtmot in Fr. 
6,N. The popular play on Acheron which is familiar from 
Aeschylus, Agamemnon 1557: ’Qxixogov xogduevp’ ayéwv, occurs 
in two of the melic poets: Licymnius (Fr. 2,B) has ’Ayégov 
dyea nogduevwv Bootoiow (Fr. 1,B), and Melanippides (Fr. 3,B) 
Kadeita 8’ eivex’ év xddnoiot yaias 
dye’ elo. xooyéwv ’Ayéowv. 


Aelian (Varia Historia tv, 26) quotes the lyric poet Xanthus 
as authority for making Electra a significant name with refer- 
ence to GAextoos. The play on Odysseus is taken over from Homer 
by Sophocles (Fr. 658,Pearson). 

In Aeschylus, Choephoroe 561f: 


"HEw ovv aviol 10d’ éq’ Eoxetous xvAac, 
II vAddp, 


if the second line is genuine, a pun must be intended, though it 
sounds frigid to modern taste. More interesting is the famous 
line, Septem 592: 


Od yao doxeiv Geuotos GAX’ elvar Béher. 


Plutarch (Aristides 111) tells us that when the play was performed 
the audience was quick to see a refercace to Aristides, and that 
all eyes were turned to where he sat in the theater. Plutarch 
quotes the line with the variant dixatos, which cannot have been 
the original reading, as Gguotos alone has point in the context. 
But the picturesque tradition he gives may well be true; and 
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though, having the false reading before him, he thinks that the 
reference was to Aristides’ soubriquet (6 dixatoc), it seems likely 
that what the audience really saw was a punning allusion to the 
name of ’Agtot-eiéns — for doxet and eidetat are synonyms. In 
Homer, besides the etymology of Astyanax in Jliad v1, 402, there 
is perhaps an allusive reference in Jliad xxiv, 730 to the mean- 
ing of Hector’s name. The Old Testament contains another 
example of the 6vona éx@vupov in J Samuel xxv, 25: “As his 
name is, so is he; Nabal is his name and so is he.”’ 

A Romance parallel may be found in the “significant name” 
of Tristan; Bedier’s reconstruction of the trouvére Thomas from 
Gottfried of Strassburg runs: Pour les tourments et pour la 
douleur, pour la tristesse et pour les peines, pour les angoisses, 
pour le deplorable malheur dont nous avons été frappés a sa 
naissance, il me semble convenable d’ appeler cet enfant Tristan. 

C. J. Forpycre 


Jesus COLLEGE 
OxFORD 
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[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of 
the JourNAL at Oberlin, Ohio. Such works will always be listed in the depart- 
ment of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the readers of 
the JourNnaL will also be reviewed in this department. The editors-in-chief 
reserve the right of appointing reviewers. ] 


GILBERT Norwoop, Greek Comedy: Boston, John W. Luce and 
Company (1932). Pp. vii+413. $5. 

To The Riddle of the Bacchae (1908), Greek Tragedy (1920), 
Euripides and Shaw (1921), The Art of Terence (1923), and 
The Writers of Greece (1925) * Professor Norwood has now 
added another interesting and valuable volume. In it he has dis- 
cussed Aristophanes and Menander at length and with evident 
pleasure; but his “chief reason for undertaking it,” he says (p. 
v), “was an ambition to offer, as far as should prove possible, 
an adequate and illuminating account of numerous minor yet 
most engaging playwrights.” In this aim, it may be granted at 
once, he has eminently succeeded. To the English reader this 
will now afford the most convenient introduction to the minor 
comedians of Greece. 

The work is divided into eight chapters as follows: “The His- 
tory of Greek Comedy” (pp. 1-82), “Epicharmus” (pp. 83-113), 
“Cratinus” (pp. 114-44), “The School of Crates” (pp. 145-77), 
“Eupolis” (pp. 178-201), “Aristophanes” (pp. 202-312), and 
“Menander” (pp. 313-364), together with a final chapter on 
“Metre and Rhythm in Greek Comedy” (pp. 365-90), and three 
indices (pp. 391-413). 

The least valuable of these chapters is perhaps the first, and 
the most interesting the one on Menander, with that on Aristoph- 
anes a close second. In a field where there is so much room 
for controversy, there are inevitably many points at which a re- 


1 Published by the Oxford University Press, John W. Luce and Co. (Bos- 
ton), B. Blackwell (Oxford), and the Oxford University Press respectively. 
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viewer might express disagreement; but there is little opportu- 
nity for that at this time and place. For example, on pp. 317-20 
the author expresses himself much more reservedly concerning 
the relationship between Menander and Terence than in his The 
Art of Terence, a topic which I have also discussed in “The 
Originality of Terence,” Philological Quarterly VII (1928), 97- 
114. If a reference had to be made (p. 119, n.) to my views re- 
garding the didascalic numerals, I should have preferred that the 
reference be made to my latest discussion of the matter in The 
Greek Theater and Its Drama*: Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press (1928), 330-37 and 360, where it is shown that the alpha- 
betical interpretation is altogether untenable. 

Norwood’s style is always lively and piquant. He really does 
not need occasional bits of strong language (pp. 43, 46, 158, 
etc.) and topical hits at Manchester and Chicago (pp. 35, n. 2, 
and 69, n. 1) to make his theme attractive. Personally I do not 
care for the superabundance of italics and small capitals with 
which his pages are overspread, but of course in such matters 
tastes differ. 

It is natural to compare this work with the same author’s 
Greek Tragedy of a dozen years ago. He has made great strides 
in scholarship during the interim. The earlier book drew upon 
the ancient testimonia and, for the most part, upon only the older 
modern books such as Haigh’s two excellent treatises, etc. In 
discussing the stage controversy (pp. 53-59), e.g., he apparently 
knew no literature on the no-stage side of the question later than 
Dorpfeld’s own book and article of 1896! Now everything is 
different. Greek Comedy fairly bristles with references to mod- 
ern books and articles, in which the author’s own technical con- 
tributions occasionally appear, as they well deserve to do. 

All in all, Norwood’s latest volume deserves a warm welcome 
and should be ordered for every library intended for scholars. 
The more general reader of the better type will also find much 


to interest him. 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 


UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
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T. G. Tucker, A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin: 
Halle, Max Niemeyer Verlag (1931). Pp. xxxii + 307. 
23 M. 

A distinct feature of this book is the prominence given to 
semasiology and an effort on the part of the author to discover 
the basic meaning of the roots underlying related Indo-European 
groups. The treatment given to the various Latin words is 
especially rich in English and Greek cognates. The usefulness of 
the book to students of English philology is assured by a com- 
plete index of the English words which are discussed. There is 
also an index of Greek words. One would welcome indices also 
of the other Indo-European cognates, which are freely cited, 
especially Sanskrit, Old Bulgarian, Lithuanian, and Celtic. One 
naturally compares this book with Walde’s similar work. They 
supplement one another and neither can supplant the other. The 
extensive citations of modern discussions found in Walde are 
purposely omitted by Tucker, whose treatment gains thereby in 
simplicity ; and the space so saved is taken up with more exten- 
sive etymologies of English and Greek. 

The Preface (pp. i-xvi) gives in considerable detail the prin- 
ciples followed in establishing etymologies as given in this book. 
The author makes much of the importance of postulating double 
quantities for root vowels and emphasizes more than is usually 
done in such works the importance of attention to primitive 
conditions of society in working out the semasiology of cognate 
words. Pp. xvii-xxiii contain a tabulation of Latin sounds traced 
to their sources. 

The treatment of quantities is not satisfactory or consistent. 
One is often left to guess what the intention of the author is. He 
writes, e.g.,infrd, cunctus, sanctus, insido, ignoring the secondary 
lengthening before nf, ns, and nct. The quantity in the group 
actus, tactus, etc. and also in other participles where there are 
hidden longs is disregarded. On the other hand he writes igndro 
(ign6ro on p. 168 is probably a misprint), igndsco (but agndsco, 
cogndmen), ignis (ignis on p. xxvii), signum (but insignis), etc. 
on very doubtful evidence. Some antiquated theories are revived 
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in such markings as dio, diunt, ciius, hiius, péior, maior, réicio, 
héc (nom.). These quantities have been pretty thoroughly dis- 
cussed for the past forty years. There is little room for doubt as 
to the facts, and not much likelihood that new evidence will be 
discovered. Until Tucker presents satisfactory proofs to support 
his view, the use of these macrons must be considered an unfor- 
tunate blunder. 

On pp. xxv-xxx is a list of some 950 words for which new 
etymologies either in whole or in part have been suggested. This 
list is based on a comparison of the present work with the latest 
edition of Walde. As a few examples of some of the words which 
offer the most striking novelties one might mention bds (not a 
loan-word, but “indigenous Latin” perhaps from a root meaning 
“bellow” ), coquo (related to Lith. kepu rather than to xésow), 
cir (not from quér, which is a possible by-form), fundo (Goth. 
biudan, “offer.” “No relation to yéw’’), integer (not tango, 
“touch,” but tego, “cover”), lingua (“1 here not a “Sabinism,” 
but adapted to lingo), pugna (“not with pugnus — early fighting 
was not done with the fist” [! ?]), terra (not from *térsa, “dry,” 
but from a root meaning “spread, extend’), testis (not related 
to tois, but from a root meaning “binding tight”), torvus (“no 
connection of sense with tagfos”), vicus (Tucker does not admit 
the principle *voi-> vi- which is usually applied to words of this 
class). Undoubtedly many of Tucker’s novel suggestions will 
meet with general acceptance; but whether scholars accept all 
his suggestions or not, no future worker in the field of compara- 
tive grammar can afford to ignore this work. 

FRANKLIN H. Porrer 

University oF Iowa 


Ba.Bino DAvatos, La Rima en la Antigua Poesia Clasica Ro- 
mana, an Address before the Academia Mexicana, July, 
1930: Mixcoac, D. F., Mex., Imprenta Labor (1930). 
Pp. 52. 

Don Balbino Davalos, the well-known Mexican poet and 
scholar, had been reading, for pastime, the German translation by 
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Johann Heinrich Voss of the Odes of Horace; and as he read, his 
interest grew and finally centered on what seemed a remarkable 
metrical faithfulness to the original; for, ode after ode, Voss had 
reproduced not only the sense but also the metrical form. Not 
trusting his astonishing first impression, Sefior Davalos set about 
a careful reexamination, which confirmed his discovery that the 
wonderful Voss had indeed done the impossible, had conformed 
in every detail to the classic measurement of syllables and at the 
same time had obtained a pleasing and unfailing sonority. 

“As I more and more narrowed my inspection,” continues 
Sefior Davalos, “I found that Voss had not based his translation 
on a rigorous adjustment of short and long syllables within the 
Roman rule, but had represented the original quantitative tonality 
by means of tonic accent!” This in itself was nothing new, because 
there can now be no other way; the startling thing was to discover 
Horace’s methodical arrangement of approximate repetitions of 
analogous sounds — the congruencias eufonicas or merely the 
sonantia auribus — in caesuras and pauses. 

I confess that I was astonished. It had never occurred to me that 
rhyme might have existed in the poetry of that time, since it was later, 
in degenerate Latin, that it was profusely used in ecclesiastical or in 
pagan hymns and jaculatories. Was it possible that in Augustan literature 
there could have been a refinement of that kind, or did my ears deceive 
me? No, sefiores; it was neither hallucination nor deception; the rhyme 
was really there, almost methodical. But how comes it that so perceptible 
a phenomenon as rhyme has for so long remained unnoticed in Latin 
versification, and even in Greek, where it is still more abundant? 


The explanation is simple. Both teachers and pupils have 
always accented Latin words according to these two rules: 

1. In Latin there are no oxytones; therefore dissyllables must be par- 
oxytones. 

2. Polysyllables must be either paroxytones or proparoxytones; the 
former if the penult is long, the latter if it is short. 

Let us apply these rules, and at once we stumble over the fact 
that simple vowels in the penult are always typographically the 
same. Then how shall we know their quantities? By their position 
or by their nature, we are told. But how are we to know that 
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nature? By knowing the etymology and morphology of the lan- 
guage, or by consulting a good dictionary! 

The fact is that these famous rules, as usually applied, are false, 
being founded on a preposterous pronunciation; quantity, intona- 
tion, and accentuation (duration, intensity, and pitch) are all 
three reduced by the rules to one thing — accent. Thus the rules, 
at one time correct, have by the alterations in modern languages 
become antiquated and worthless; and the majestic Latin, splen- 
didly rhythmical in the mouths and ears of those that spoke it, has 
degenerated into the discordant jumble of today. 

The rules, then, must be discarded. Thereupon J. H. Heinrich 
Schmidt’s Leitfaden in der Rhythmik und Metrik der Klassischen 
Sprachen’ will serve to guide us aright. Follow Schmidt and you 
will hear in Horace — among other delightful recoveries of old 
beauties — rhyme, unmistakable rhyme. Pay no attention to 
antiquated rules. For quantity, substitute tonic accent, however 
inexact it may seem, and indeed is. But where is the harm if the 
result is euphonic ? 

Sefior Davalos then takes the first Ode of Horace and shows, 
first, the usual way of reading it; and then how it should be read 
— as Voss read it. He says: 

The first thing that had disconcerted me was the first Ode of Horace. 
For, by long habit, the usual rhythm of our imperfect pronunciation 
seemed to me correct: 

Maecénas dtavis édite régibus 

o et praesidium et dulce décus méum. .. . 
Because, you see, according to the classic rules, 

Maecenas has ce long, hence Maecénas?; 

atavis has ta short, hence dtavis; 

edite has di short, hence édite; and 

praesidium has di short, hence praesidi-um, 

1 The English translation, by John Williams White, is entitled An Introduc- 
tion to the Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical Languages: Boston, Ginn and 
Co. (1880). Cf. also B. O. Foster, “On Certain Euphonic Embellishments in 
the Verse of Propertius,” Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. xu (1909), 31-62; and 
A. W. Verrall, “Poetry to the End of the Augustan Age” apud J. E. Sandys, 
A Companion to Latin Studies*: Cambridge, University Press (1929), 602-29. 

2 Here and elsewhere I have altered the author’s Spanish spellings so as to 
conform to American usage. 
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wherein di by synaloepha with u(m) et would give a sound dium(t) or 
dién (according to Seelmann’s conjecture), which would therefore rhyme 
with meum of the final pause. 
Pardon my delaying you in these rudimentary minutiae, for unfortu- 
nately they are little grains of sand that can easily ruin the bearings. 
Submissive still to the grammatical canons of accentuation, I turned 
to Voss, and read: 
O Macenas, Geschlecht — ahnlich.r Kénige, 
Du mir waltender Schutz,— wonnige Zierde mir! 
And as I read I remembered that I had tried, many years ago, to apply to 
these verses Schmidt’s metric, but had failed; the rules of accentuation 
had prevented me. Here is the scheme: 





oe. re ae | ‘ I meen S tp nay —— A | ° 
Maéce- | nds ata- vis édite régi- bus 

6 et praésidi- | u(m) é1|| dilce de- cus me- | um! 

stint quos| curricu- 16 pulver-(em) O-| lympi- | cim 
célle- gisse ju- | vat; métaque férvi- dis 

évi- téta ro- tis, palmaque nobi- lis 

térra- rum domi-| nds évehit dd De- | 6s. 





























Noticing these homophonies from caesura to pause, though interrupted 
at times, I looked to see if they occurred farther on, and ere long I found: 


Hiinc, si| mobili- |tim || turba Qui- rit im 
cértat térgemi- | nis téller(e)ho | néri- bis, 
illum si propri- | 6 condidit horre- | 6, 





quidquid | dé Liby- | cts 


What else was this but rhyme? But since aural tests could not be applied 
where the pronunciation is not known, the orthographic test was neces- 
sary. 


vérritur | dre- ts. 


Sefior Davalos enlarges on this and illustrates with other 
examples from Catullus and Ovid; and reasons for the absence of 
rhyme from Homer, Vergil, and others are given. It is impossible 
within my space sufficiently to quote the detailed exposition so as 
to be fair and enlightening; hence I refer readers to the address 
itself, which they will find well worth while. I shall give here only 
the eloquent concluding words of this important study : 

For those that care little for such things, the discovery of rhyme in a 


period supposed to be devoid of it may seem unimportant, however true. 
But the enthusiasts to whom I am speaking will see that discovery of 
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rhyme may lead to other revelations, probably important to literary his- 
tory, comparative phonetics, correction of texts, and to many more 
departments of learning. And when the hullabaloo is over and all irrita- 
tions are soothed, and every ear shall have turned to listen in happy quiet 
to the eternal harmonies of Nature — what delightful surprises, what 
pleasant sensations, and what valuable lessons we shall have from the 
still uncomprehended poets of the first Roman Empire! 
S. L. MILLARD ROSENBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Los ANGELES 


Henry GEORGE LIDDELL AND RosBeErt Scort, A Greek-English 
Lexicon, a new Edition revised and augmented throughout 
by Henry Stuart Jones with the Assistance of Roderick 
McKenzie and with the Cooperation of many Scholars, 
Part 5 (@yoavegonoéw — xy): Oxford, Clarendon Press 
(1930). 

This section of the lexicon contains 220 pages. There are two 
pages of addenda and corrigenda covering the sections already 
issued. “‘A cumulative list of addenda and corrigenda, embracing 
the above and other partial lists, will be included in the final 
part of the lexicon.” 

Bwoat in the “convivial sense,’ in Wasps 1195, is not noted 
though it has been pointed out by Starkie and Van Leeuwen and 
others. In view of the undoubted use of dwejoow in the sense of 
“intoxicate,” without qualifying words such as oivm and x6tq, 
it is inevitable that the meaning should be carried over to the 
noun in the language of the comic stage. Aristophanes is fond of 
double puns. toxvov xth., in Wasps 357, is now explained as “I 
had all my strength.” This is better than ioyxvedtegos iv 7 ta viv, 
of the earlier editions. 

The problem of how to handle technical terms presents diffi- 
culties. The practice of leaving lengthy explanations to notes and 
dictionaries of antiquities is a good one; but xwhaxgétyns might 
well have been explained as “paymaster of the dicasts.”’ 

a. J.B. 
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Harry E. WepeEck, Third Year Latin: Boston, D. C. Heath 
and Company (1931). Pp. xxviii + 410. $1.96. 

Good printing and binding do not always go hand in hand 
with a good book. This third-year text is an illustration of the 
combination of both. The author has selected, edited, and ar- 
ranged a varied reading program with specific emphasis upon 
the content, though there is a proper balance between the formal 
and functional aspects of Latin. 

Following the author’s Preface the text naturally falls, for 
review purposes, into three main divisions: The Introduction, 
Selections for Translation, and the Appendices, which include 
Vocabularies and Index as well as the usual inflection and gram- 
mar, composition exercises, and other reference material. 

The Introduction gives necessary information about Cicero’s 
life, character, influence, and literary activities, with accompany- 
ing explanations of the Roman constitution and the form of 
Roman oratory. Important dates in the life of Cicero are listed 
and certain features of Roman topography are explained. It 
seems to me that the excellent list of novels and stories dealing 
with Roman life should have been enlarged to include biograph- 
ical material on Cicero. 

The body of the text is devoted to selections for translation, 
in five parts, comprising about 3500 lines, more than half of 
which is Ciceronian material. Each of the parts makes a com- 
plete unit in itself, and there is ample reading matter for freedom 
of selection or for meeting the problem of varying ability. 

Part I presents in full the four Ciceronian orations now gen- 
erally recommended for the third year, Jn Catilinam I and III, 
De Imperio Cn. Pompei, and Pro Archia. Résumés in English 
supply the necessary background for each oration, and the second 
and fourth Catilinarians are also summarized. Part II consists 
of ten selections from Cicero’s De Officiis, In Verrem, Pro Flacco, 
Tusculanae Disputationes, De Senectute, De Natura Deorum, and 
Epistulae. These extracts are arranged to represent Cicero as 
patriot, philosopher, and man, respectively. 

The author states that “The selections presented in Part III 
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have been chosen with the specific aim of bringing into prom- 
inence the significant features of Roman civilization” (p. iii). 
Therefore the extracts have been classified according to their 
topical content to present notable incidents in Roman history, 
character sketches and personal anecdotes, the daily life, the 
education and literary interests, the morality and mythology, and 
the witty sayings of the Romans. A brief survey of Latin litera- 
ture introduces this part, and there follow over 900 lines from 
the elder Cato, Sallust, Livy, Nepos, Celsus, Seneca, Pliny the 
Younger, Tacitus, Petronius, Suetonius, Apuleius, Eutropius, 
Marcellinus, St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and one selection from 
Cicero. Pliny, Suetonius, and Seneca predominate. 

Part IV is a brief section of Roman epitaphs and other in- 
scriptions. There are eight epitaphs, five election notices, and 
twenty-three miscellaneous inscriptions. 

Ovid occupies Part V. A short biography of the poet precedes 
six stories from the Metamorphoses, three from the Fasti, and 
two from the Tristia; the last two tell of Ovid’s banishment from 
Rome and give his autobiography in verse. 

The first of the Appendices gives biographical notes on the 
authors appearing in Part III; this section would be more accessi- 
ble and more useful if it were placed in the introductory material 
on Latin literature at the beginning of that part. The next Ap- 
pendix is devoted to Exercises in Writing Latin; there are 
thirty exercises of five sentences each with proper reference num- 
bers to the very complete Grammatical Appendix of Professor 
C. Pharr, which is found next. The last divisions of the Gram- 
matical Appendix furnish valuable lists by the author of the 
more common figures of speech, and of prefixes and suffixes. 
The College Entrance Examination Board word lists for years 
one and two and for year three follow. Adequate Latin-English 
and English-Latin Vocabularies and an Index complete the 
contents. 

A device of special aid to the teacher is the provision by the 
author of thought-questions or true-false tests in English at the 
end of all sections in Parts I, II, and III, to test the pupil’s com- 
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prehension of the passage read. Notes on the passages for trans- 
lation are placed at the bottom of each page and they suggest 
ample work in word derivation. A title is given to each section 
for translation, and supplementary explanations at the end of 
the section frequently add valuable complementary information 
about the author and the period. Some modifications and elimina- 
tions have been made by the author in the text in Part III. There 
are eight full page illustrations and two maps. 

The use of j for consonant i throughout the text is consistent. 
I see no reason for this use of j, since the texts for the first and 
second years in the Heath High School Latin Series use con- 
sonant 1. 

J. Minor Gwynn 

University oF NortH CAROLINA 


ARTHUR KENYON RoceErs, A Student’s History of Philosophy 
(Third Edition) : New York, The Macmillan Co. (1932). 
Pp. vii + 487. $2.50. 

A book that is appearing in its third edition hardly seems to 
call for the comment of a reviewer. Its earlier editions have 
obviously won for it so large a number of friends that the pub- 
lisher is quite willing to present it in a vermehrte und verbesserte 
Auflage. To tell the story of philosophy from Thales to John 
Dewey in five hundred pages as Professor Rogers has told it, 
in a style that is clear and attractive, is an achievement of the 
first magnitude. The student or general reader of intelligence 
will find it difficult to lay aside the book when once he has begun 
to read it. At the end he will have a fair knowledge of the per- 
sistent problems of philosophy and a desire to make use of the 
ample bibliographies which the book affords. The work is so 
well done that one is inclined to wish that the author had in- 
vented a more persuasive name than A Student's History of 
Philosophy, had used a little more of the juicy biographical 
gossip of Diogenes Laertius, and had caught the attention of the 
larger public which would have profited by the perusal of such 
a book. The reviewer is so well satisfied with this work as an 
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introductory text in philosophy, and as a reference book for 
those who are taking courses in the classics, that he is disinclined 
to criticize it at all, for fear that a chance word might deter 
some one from using it. He prefers to put such possible criticisms 
into the form of suggestions to the author, in the thought that 
an excellent book may be made even better in a fourth edition. 

In the discussion of Democritus and Epicurus one misses a 
complete statement of the atomic theory, which would seem to 
be a desideratum. 

In the treatment of Heracleitus a little more attention might 
be given to the implications of the philosopher’s statement that 
to God “all things are fair and good and right,” and thus the 
way might be prepared for the later discussions of the problem 
of evil which appear in the chapters on Stoicism, and Leibniz. 
One reads the chapter on Stoicism without learning anything 
about the considerable debt which Stoicism owed to Heracleitus, 
and without being compelled to contrast the Platonic, Persian, 
and Heracleitean views concerning the alleged imperfections of 
the universe. 

In the brief comparison of Stoicism and Christianity our au- 
thor could have been a little more generous to the pagan philos- 
ophers without subtracting anything from the glory of the 
Christian faith. He might have called to mind that Zeno, fol- 
lowing the doctrines of the pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades, made 
love the cornerstone of his ideal republic — the stone which the 
builders have always been rejecting. 

A freer citation from Plato and the pre-Christian Stoics 
(especially from the Stoic borrowings of Cicero) might have 
made it more obvious to the reader that the New Testament is 
largely a syncretism of thoughts that had already been promul- 
gated by Greek John the Baptists. 

In the chapter on Aristotle a list of the influential mistakes 
of the Stagirite might be useful. The student should be made 
to see that in the Ethics Aristotle uses the term 10 xgéx0v quite as 
often as he emphasizes justice and the golden mean. In the dis- 
cussion of the Politics a little greater stress might be laid on 
Aristotle’s conception of the function of the state. 
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The three lines devoted to the nihilism of Gorgias should be 
amplified a bit. There is no hint that in this nihilism we have in 
embryonic form the Theaetetus of Plato, the doctrines of the 
later Skeptics, and a considerable part of the teachings of 
Berkeley. It may be, however, that this and all the other matters 
that have been mentioned can be safely left to the instructor who 
uses this delightful book. 

CHARLES N. SMILEY 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


GRANT SHOWERMAN, Rome and the Romans, A Survey and 
Interpretation: New York, Macmillan Company (1931). 
Pp. xxii + 643. Library edition $5.00, school edition $2.40. 

Grant Showerman is Professor of Classics in the University of 
Wisconsin, and since its foundation he has been the director of 
the Summer Session of the American Academy in Rome. He 
has also resided in Italy for a number of years, and by virtue 
of this long acquaintance and his own keen critical ability he is 
perhaps better qualified to write an interpretation of Rome and 
the Romans than any other American scholar. In the volume 
under consideration he has given to his friends and admirers 
the results of these long years of study and observation in a 
book that charms its reader from start to finish. It is being widely 
advertised as a manual on Roman private life, but it is much 
more than this, as an analysis of the contents will show. 

The book is divided into four parts, the first dealing with 
“Rome and Its Meaning.” This is a discussion not only of an- 
cient Rome, giving a very brief summary of its rise to power, 
but also of the Italy of today and the Rome of the present time. 
The second part is devoted to “The Roman.” The city in which 
he lived is discussed. His dress, his society, his household and 
his family relations are all carefully dealt with. The third part 
is entitled “Living Rome.” Here the careers open to a Roman 
citizen of the republic and empire are described. The senator, the 
lawyer, the teacher, the doctor and the farmer are discussed as 
well as other professions and handicrafts. “Roman Holidays,” 
“The Roman Theater,” “The Gladiators and the Baths,” “The 
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Criminal,” and “The Roman Dead” are among the chapters 
which make this part of the work especially detailed and com- 
prehensive. The final part is devoted to “Greater Rome.” The 
Spread of Roman Civilization, the Army, the Frontiers, the 
Coming of Christianity are all adequately dealt with. The book 
closes with a Chronological Table, a Bibliography confined to 
works available in English, brief annotations on the various 
chapters, and an adequate Index. It will thus be seen that, while 
Parts II and III cover the same ground that treatises on Roman 
private life discuss, Professor Showerman has done much more 
for us than write a mere manual on Roman life. 

The book is profusely illustrated, not only from ancient sources 
but from modern restorations and reproductions. Some of the 
photographs are taken from motion-picture films. 

Professor Showerman has quoted extensively from ancient 
authors. The quotations are always well selected and the trans- 
lations adequate. He quotes freely also from modern authors, 
showing an unusually keen aptitude for selecting appropriate 
quotations. It is distinctly an achievement to compile a book so 
replete with facts and avoid the dullness of a catalogue. Only 
occasionally does the work seem statistical, as for instance, the 
descriptions of the criminal classes (Chap. xxv) or the enu- 
meration of the sites in northern Africa (p. 541ff.). Professor 
Showerman is always interested in comparing ancient Rome 
with modern conditions and his comparisons are frequently very 
telling; as, for instance, his description of the chaotic state of 
modern Europe contrasted with the peace and order which the 
same countries enjoyed under the Roman Empire (p. 440). 

Professor Showerman’s style is clear and delightful; just 
what we should have expected from his earlier works. His theme 
appeals to him strongly and he is frequently eloquent, as in his 
descriptions of the faith of Rome in the last chapter. 

Some statements seem to me open to question. In discussing 
the Roman drama the fabula praetexta should, I think, have been 
included on pages 102, 204 and 311. It is mentioned, however, 
on page 313. On page 205 Professor Showerman says that 
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“from the time of the Scipios . . . ideal education included... a 
finishing at Athens.”’ The date is too early. Cicero and Caesar 
both studied at Rhodes and that in mature life. It was only in 
the generation of Horace and the younger Cicero that the Ro- 
mans began to go regularly to Athens for postgraduate work. 
On page 213 the use of concrete should have been more strongly 
stressed as one of the great contributions made by Rome to 
architecture, and on the following page I think that the excel- 
lence of Roman floral design, both on stone and plaster, deserves 
mention. A Roman olive crusher such as illustrated on page 262 
was usually not turned by hand but by animals, and it did not 
separate the pulp from the stone but crushed both alike. On page 
308 it is stated “there was one drama every day lasting three 
hours.’’ I have seen a good many Latin plays produced, usually 
without music it is true, but none of them lasted over an hour 
and twenty minutes. On page 483 it is stated that a trireme car- 
ried ten fighting men. I cannot find any good authority for such 
a statement. A quinquereme carried seventy to a hundred fighting 
men and at Ecnomus a hundred and twenty. Even though the 
last number is exceptional and though we are dealing with a 
quinquereme instead of a trireme, ten fighting men would seem 
an unduly modest complement. One wonders why all this fuss 
for so few people. Wouldn’t it have been cheaper to leave them 
at home and settle the matter by correspondence? On page 561 
Old Sarum is spoken of as a British camp. Certainly this site 
was Roman in origin and was only changed to a Saxon camp 
much later. 

I do not mean by these suggestions, however, to imply that the 
book shows inaccuracy. Considering the ground covered and the 
wide variety of subjects dealt with, Professor Showerman, in 
my judgment, has succeeded in producing a marvelously readable 
and wonderfully accurate, scholarly book on a subject which 
needs much elucidation. 

Louis E. Lorp 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorrance S. White of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. Anything intended for publication should be typed on 
stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
editor of this department. } 


Starting Right 

The importance of starting things right this fall, the business 
of “getting off on the right foot,” is recognized by all successful 
teachers of Latin. Probably at no time during the school year 
are moments more profitably spent than when emphasizing the 
interesting phases of Latin study while pupils are trying to get 
their stride in the months of September and October. Right atti- 
tudes and orderly procedure are also highly important. The fol- 
lowing suggestions may be found helpful : 

1. Surround your classes with a cheerful atmosphere. “Lean 
backward” in your attempt to conceal the disappointments con- 
nected, perchance, with your own vacation or your professional 
outlook, or your local banking institution. A genuine good will 
is a powerful stimulus to young high-school pupils. 

2. Create the impression of composure in your work. Be firm- 
ly insistent upon good discipline. Good discipline follows com- 
possure. However, a multitude of small annoyances may be over- 
looked and your dignity will not suffer. 

3. Avoid indiscriminate talking on your own part and allow 
no pupil to interrupt another or yourself. By this law teach your 
pupils courtesy and respect for the opinions of others. 

4. Avoid hurrying for the sake of covering the assignment. 
Give the class an unhurried, pleasant dismissal. 

A contribution from Michigan is pertinent to this theme. It is 
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not intended to be new, but inexperienced teachers will find the 
suggestions helpful : 


Pronunciation 

For the first few weeks I teach my beginning pupils pronun- 
ciation by example rather than by rules for sounds, accent, and 
syllabification. I believe that it is confusing to give all the rules 
at first. Gradually I introduce them to the rules. I explain the 
meaning of the long marks and give them much practice in pro- 
nunciation for the first weeks. 


Drill Work 

I think that a great deal of drill work must be done with first 
year classes. I send part of my freshmen to the board almost 
every day. Those who have to remain at their seats either do the 
same drill work on paper or are kept busy at some other material. 
Since our textbook does not give enough English sentences to 
suit me, I give my classes many additional sentences to illustrate 
new grammatical principles. I believe that they will learn to 
read and write Latin only by doing it. 


Sight Translation 

I have my classes do sight translation as often as possible. I 
go through almost the same procedure as I do when showing 
them how to prepare translation lessons. In time they get so they 
can translate quite rapidly. 


Questioning on Lesson 

In order to get my pupils to think about their lessons, I ask 
several questions at the beginning of the class period in regard to 
the day’s work. I insist that the answers be given promptly and 
to the point. 


Making the Assignment 

This seems to me the most important part of the class period. 
I try to make each difficult part clear and definite. When the 
pupils leave the room, I like to feel that each one knows what he 
is to do in preparation for the next lesson. With young pupils 
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I believe that it pays to have them write assignments in a note- 
book. 


Conversational Latin 

This year I have used conversational Latin more frequently 
than before. Sometimes I ask simple questions in Latin about the 
translation and the pupils answer in Latin. Sometimes I ask 
questions about articles or people in the room. Quite often I give 
them directions in Latin. I feel that this is helpful, because they 
have to be alert every minute. If they don’t pay attention, they 
lose out entirely, and sometimes their classmates are not too kind 
when they are “caught.”’ 


“I Can’t” People 

I suppose every teacher has pupils who say “I can’t’? when 
called upon to recite. When I know a pupil has studied and is 
able to do a piece of work, but refuses because of lack of self- 
confidence, I ask him to get up and attempt to do it with 
assistance. I have been very much pleased with my results. In 
almost every case a youngster gains confidence in himself and 
will finish a translation alone. The next time I do not find it 
nearly so difficult to make him recite. 


Material for Bulletin-Boards 

I try to encourage my classes to bring in material suitable for 
the bulletin-board. The magazines and newspapers have a quan- 
tity of material referring to Roman history, mythology, etc. The 
pupils bring in some excellent pictures, advertisements, and all 
sorts of articles which are of interest to a Latin class. I enjoy 
having a class interested in searching for material. 

WILNA GOLLIHER 
Owosso, MICHIGAN 


Word Ancestry 
There are many Latin derivatives beginning with the combina- 
tion “exh’—‘“exhaust,” “exhort,” “exhume.” Students of Latin 


know why the “h’” is in these words. It is because they are de- 
rived respectively from haurire (haustum), hortari, and humare. 
But what would you think of “exhonorate, 
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“exhuberant” — three atrocities which I encountered in news- 
paper copy within a week? 

“Exhonorate” would mean (if it meant anything) “to deprive 
of honor,” but persons who write it think they are writing 
“exonerate,” which means something far different — “to free 
from a burden” (onus, oneris), commonly a burden of blame or 
suspicion. 

Orbita (akin to orbis, a circle), means “a path, a track, a 
course.’’ Our derivative “orbit’’ describes the path of a planet 
around the sun, or of the moon around the earth. Anything that 
is exorbitant is “off the track’”’; it has lost the road. An exorbitant 
price is one that is out of line with what a price ought to be. 

Uber means “rich, fertile, abundant.” Exuberare means ‘“‘to 
abound exceedingly.” Exuberant spirits, exuberant glee, exu- 
berant good nature. Whatever is exuberant advertises itself. 

But let us, as loyal Latinists, omit the “h’ from these three 
words. 

Wuuis A. EL.is 

LOMBARD, ILL. 


The Marking of Certain Vowel Quantities in Elementary Latin Texts 

Although it is often not wise to insist too much upon the cor- 
rect marking of long vowels by pupils, it is a mistake to suppose 
that teachers need not mark them correctly. There are so many 
textbooks in use today which give incorrect markings that it has 
seemed worth while to make a list for the guidance of teachers 
who have not available any authoritative source to which they 
may refer. 

It is only within the last thirty years that great advances in 
the science of etymology, phonology, and morphology have been 
made. If one goes as far back as the ’70’s, one finds, e.g., that 
more than three-fourths of the etymologies in the large Harper’s 
Latin Dictionary are wrong. 

In order to avoid long technical discussions I have made a list 
of words with their correct markings and with a short comment 
on each one. 

It seems wise to make some detailed mention of the quantity 
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of the first vowel in words like maior, peior, and others which 
are grouped together in the list below. There are no “long” diph- 
thongs in Latin, i.e. diphthongs in which one vowel is long and 
the other short. Consequently, we have no occasion to mark either 
vowel of a Latin diphthong with the macron, or long mark. Now 
maior, e.g., derives from a form which may be spelled may-yor, 
the “i” doing double duty. As a vowel it unites with the preceding 
vowel to form a diphthong, and as a consonant it begins the final 
syllable. The Latin, then, uses a single letter to represent two 
sounds. Since the “a” of maior is actually part of a diphthong, 
it should not be marked long for the reason that it is not long. 
Ignorance of the double function of “i” in this position has 
caused a great many authors to mark the “a” long in maior. The 
same principle applies, e.g., to the “e” of Tarpeia. 

About thirty years ago Professor Buck showed that it was 
wrong to suppose that all vowels before “gn” and “gm’’ were 
long, as had been previously supposed. Since that time the prac- 
tice of marking the “a” in magnus, e.g., has gradually disap- 
peared from textbooks, although even today it is sometimes 
found. It is unfortunate that this should be the case, since the 
matter is not a debatable one. 

With words like firmus or custddem the evidence conflicts 
about the quantity of the vowels in the first syllables. In the ab- 
sence of definite proof of the length of these vowels it is prob- 
ably better to leave them unmarked. With s¢é/la it is a different 
matter. The “e” is long. 

The following words are most frequently found incorrectly 
marked : 

Hic. Hic is an adverb and means “here.”’ 

Hoc. Héc is ablative singular, masculine or neuter. 

Cui and huic. The “i” in each of these words is the final ele- 
ment in a diphthong and so is not long. 

Cuius, huius, maior, peior, Pompeius, and Tarpeia were dis- 
cussed above. Note especially Troia. 

Magnus, signum, and agmen were discussed above. 

Gaius is trisyllabic in Latin. 

Italia. The “i” in the initial syllable is usually regarded as 
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short. Vitulus (“calf’’) perhaps* contains the same element in 
its initial syllable. Poets using hexameter verse could not leave 
out a word so important as this one, and so they lengthened the 
initial “i,” 

Ultr6é. Occasionally the first vowel is marked long in texts. 
Magnopere. Occasionally the final “e’’ is marked long in texts. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Joun FLacG GUMMERE 
Reference Books and Topics for a Cicero Class 


Reference Books 


Harper’s Dictionary of Antiquities, American Book 
Co. 

Fowler Social Life at Rome in the Days of Cicero, 
Macmillan Co. 

Giles, A. F. Roman Civilization, T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
Ltd., 35 Paternoster Row, London E.C. 

Johnston Private Life of the Romans, Scott, Fores- 


man & Co. 
Preston and Dodge Private Life of the Romans, B. H. San- 
born & Co. 


Lanciani Ancient and Modern Rome, Houghton Mi:f- 
flin Co. 

McDaniel Survivals of Roman Life, Longmans, Green 
and Co. 

Sandys Companion to Latin Studies, Macmillan Co. 

Showerman Rome and the Romans, Macmillan Co. 

Tucker Life in the Roman World of Nero and St. 
Paul, Macmillan Co. 

Boissier Cicero and His Friends, Putnam’s Sons. 


Torsten Peterssen Cicero, University of California Press. 
Strachan-Davidson Cicero, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


Showerman Eternal Rome, Yale University Press. 
Barstow, C. L. Famous Buildings, Century Co. 
Platner Topography and Monuments of Ancient 


Rome, Allyn & Bacon. 


1T. G. Tucker, A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin: Halle, Max 
Niemeyer (1931), 129 declares Italia to be “of uncertain origin.”— R. C. F. 
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Lovell Stories in Stone of the Roman Forum, Mac- 
millan Co. 

Abbott Roman Political Institutions, Ginn & Co. 

Beesly Catiline, Clodius, and Tiberius, G. E. Stech- 
ert Co. 


Cicero Topics 


Written Reports 


Roman Problems Confronting Us Today. 
Cicero’s Villas and Interests. 
Cicero’s Family. 

Cicero’s Relations with Atticus. 
Cicero’s Relations with Caesar. 
Lawyers Then and Now. 

In Defense of Catiline. 

Cicero’s Ambitions and Regrets. 
Cicero, the Immortal. 

Roman Architecture. 
Importance of the Auspices. 

An Election Day in Rome. 


Oral Reports 


Marriage and Position of Women. 

Roman Names. 

Family Life and Education. 

Slavery. 

House and Furnishings (of Rich Man). 

Daily Life of Rich —a. Morning, b. Bath and Exercise, 
c. Dinner Party. 

Roman Food. 

Roman Amusements — Theater, Amphitheater, Circus. 

Roman Religion. 

Roads, Commerce, Travel. 

Health, Sanitation, Police, Fire Department. 

Dress — a. Men, b. Women, c. Children, d. Slaves. 

Books and Libraries. 
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Burial Places and Funeral Ceremonies. 
Vestal Virgins. 
West Division Hicu ScHoor DorotHy GARDNER 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


A Latin Club with a Purpose 


After the election of the officers of the Fasces Club on Septem- 
ber 26, 1931, we sang “Frére Jaques,” on p. 21 of Flickinger’s 
collection. We then played Rota. This consists of a circle of 
about eight inches diameter with five diameters drawn on a piece 
of cardboard. Six men are used by the players. Three of these 
are of one form or color, while the other three are of another 
form or color. The men are placed alternately by the two players 
at the stations or intersections at the center and on the circum- 
ference until all are placed. A man is moved to a station at each 
move. Each player tries to place his men in such a way that he 
may be the first to get his three men in a row of stations, one of 
which is the center.” We have had Rota tournaments, which are 
quite exciting. For October 12 our general topic was Roman 
Amusements. Members responded to roll call by giving names 
of their favorite sports. The majority favored swimming. We 
sang Gaudeamus Igitur from the Latin songbook mentioned 
above. A picture show was given with slides secured from the 
classical department of the Ohio State University at Columbus. 
We played jackstones, Trigon, and Rota. October 9 our theme 
was Roman Dress. We sang in Latin “Annie Laurie” and “The 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe.” Eight 8B Latin boys 
and one 8B Latin girl presented the Latin play, “A Roman 
Birthday,” * in Roman costume. This gave us a fine chance to 
model Roman costumes of a lad, a man, and a woman in con- 
nection with a paper read on Roman costumes. On November 23 
the Roman House was discussed. 

Our clubs are asked to contribute to programs for carnivals. 

1Cf. Flickinger, Songs for the Latin Club: Iowa City, University Publica- 
tion Society (1924). 

2 For additional details, cf. the Crassicat Journat xr (1916), 365f. 


8 Cf. M. L. Newton, A Roman Birthday, a Pageant: New York, Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers. 
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Last year we gave “The Slave Girl” * in English with Roman 
costumes. The benefit derived therefrom on the part of the pupils 
who performed and those who heard it was considerable. The 
pretty romance between the Roman boy and a slave girl who 
proved to be of a noble Greek family revealed to them how like 
them those Romans were. Another year we gave “Ludus”* in 
Latin. The teacher, Orbilius, was the son of a university profes- 
sor. He stands out as our star performer in my memory. He and 
the boy discipuli made the school where Latin is spoken quite 
realistic. This year a 10B girl and two 10B boys gave the “Jn 
Gallia” (Service Bureau) in English. This production told the 
audience how important Latin has been as a medium through 
which French has been transmitted. We have also given “A Day 
Without Latin” * in English, wherein the value of Latin deriva- 
tives in our present everyday life is shown conclusively. The 
same year in which we gave “Ludus’” we organized our club 
into cohorts of ten each, each of which was assigned a special 
duty, such as dressing a Roman doll as a boy or girl, making a 
model of a Roman camp or house, a poster of derivatives, posters 
illustrating vocabulary, spelling rules, scenes of Rome, making 
a Rota out of wood, and the play mentioned above, by way of 
contributing to the Latin exhibit, a feature of that year’s carnival. 
The Latin booth had the form of a Roman taberna. In the Latin 
department we have a good model of a turris, agger, vinea, and 
pluteus, as well as those mentioned above, all the results of efforts 
of Fasces members. We have also used the Latin verb games, 
Nos. 1 & 2 as secured from the Latin Game Co. of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, and the sentence games, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, published by 
Brita L. Horner of Weehawken, New Jersey. 

This club enables the pupils to get information about Roman 
life and customs and to realize that Latin was spoken and can 
still be spoken. Their efforts to speak it and hearing others ex- 
pressing themselves in Latin bring it down from the shelf of 
the impractical and almost ethereal. The unity brought about by 


4 Apud R. B. Appleton, Ludi Persici: New York, Oxford University Press. 
5 Ci. Eula M. Young, “A Day without Latin”: Madison, University of Wis- 
consin Latin Laboratory. 
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a page or two of Latin connected in thought creates a new view- 
point. The singing of the songs in Latin from their own English 
songs convinces them that the language of the Romans can ex- 
press American ideals and thoughts. This club work clinches 
special features and increases the interest in Latin study which 
often results in causing pupils to take Latin in the senior high 
school, instead of dropping, as many do, after studying the re- 
quired two years of Latin. Out of our recent class of 25 10A’s, 
23 went on with the study of Cicero. 

Co_umbus, O. ELIZABETH ADAMS 


Sight Translation 

Sight translation is based on a knowledge of vocabulary and 
on inflection and syntax of words; therefore, unless there is a 
systematic drill upon them, there is no possibility of gaining re- 
sults in the reading of sight passages. 

In first-year Latin the foundation should be laid; otherwise 
there will be great difficulties to surmount in the second year 
and even greater difficulties in the third year. The only way that 
the weakness or strength of a pupil can be measured accurately 
is by written tests in sight translation. 

In the beginning of each school year not too much should be 
expected. The approach to sight translation must be gradual 
since there is such a difference in the style and vocabulary of the 
authors. When perplexities arise for pupils, never tell them the 
translation ; but by skillful questioning lead them on, so that they 
will be able to see what the translation should be. Let the Latin 
used for sight translation be of such a nature at first that pupils 
can translate a fair part of it without any assistance; then as 
their powers grow, they will know how to deal with difficulties. 

In the first part of each school year I take for sight translation 
simple passages from advance pages in the regular textbook used 
by each class. In this way not only is the progress of each pupil 
tested, but at the same time the teacher is measuring his own 
efficiency as a teacher. After a few weeks, written tests in sight 
translation should be given at least once a week ; then the instruc- 
tor can learn what constructions are not clear to the students, 
and the necessary drill can be given. 
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I find, particularly in teaching third-year Latin, that there are 
some pupils each year who fail completely in sight translation; 
therefore until they can do creditable work in sight translation, 
they must report twice a week after school and translate each 
time five or six lines from Gradatim, edited by J. W. Scudder 
and published by Allyn and Bacon. (Any other book of a similar 
nature will do.) At first I start with quite easy selections; then I 
advance to the stories that present constructions that have proved 
to be stumblingblocks for them. I allow them to use the vocabu- 
lary; and when they have written the translation, we go over the 
passage together. After a few lessons I find that my time and 
efforts have not been spent in vain. 

In the third-year Latin for sight and comprehension passages 
I use the following: 

1. Latin Prose Passages for Comprehension at Sight, edited 
by John Flagg Gummere and published by the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers, New York University. 

2. Sight and Comprehension Passages from Cicero by Rus- 
sell, published by the Oxford Book Co. 

3. The Looting of Syracuse, edited by Kelsey and published 
by Allyn and Bacon. 

4. Letters of Cicero from Moore and Barss’s Orations of 
Cicero, taken from the textbook used by the class, which is pub- 
lished by Ginn and Co. 


Fourth-Year Latin 

1. Passages from the Aeneid, Books viI-xul, as given in 
Greenough, Kittredge, and Jenkins, Virgil’s Aeneid, published 
by Ginn and Co. 

2. Readings from Ovid found in the book mentioned above 
and in Gleason’s A Term of Ovid, published by the American 
Book Co. 

3. Latin Poetry Passages for Comprehension at Sight, edited 
by John Flagg Gummere and published by the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers. Many L. Huse 


LipERtTY Hicu ScHoo, 


BETHLEHEM, Pa. 























Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. 
Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of lowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the December issue, e.g., appears on November 
a and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 

ate. 


Classical Association of the Pacific States, Southern Section 


Friends of the Classics who were able to attend the Association meet- 
ing at Webb School, Claremont, California, on May 7th truly found 
there a rich emanation of the virtus Romana semper viridis. The morn- 
ing meeting featured a round table discussion under the guidance of Dr. 
Walter A. Edwards of Los Angeles High School. Dr. R. S. Conway of 
the University of Manchester, England, spoke on “The Present Respon- 
sibility of Classical Teachers.” His disparaging contrast of American 
with English education and his beautiful reading of the Classics inspired 
every one with the desire to bring into prominence once more the ideals 
for which Greek thinkers stood. The luncheon was followed by a short 
business meeting. Miss Elizabeth Hoag, who has most ably managed the 
Association during the past year, then presented the gavel of office to 
Mr. E. T. Price, President elect. Mr. Thompson Webb, Headmaster of 
Webb School, in an informal talk entitled “Shoestringing,” spoke of 
some of the difficulties and compensations in founding a school. Dr. 
Frank Pitman of Pomona College read a stimulating paper on “The 
Revival of Learning in American Colleges,” in which he placed his 
hopes for “real” education in the so-called Honor College. The breadth 
of the discussions was a mark of true Classicism. 
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Philadelphia Classical Society 

The annual spring dinner of the Philadelphia Classical Society was 
held at Houston Hall, University of Pennsylvania, on April 29th. About 
ninety members and their friends were present. Mr. Charles Ricker 
of the William Penn Charter School was announced as the winner of 
the Philadelphia Classical Society’s Scholarship for Travel and Study 
in Italy during the Summer of 1932. The Board of Governors for 1932- 
1933 was read as follows: Miss Euphemia Mann, Chairman, Dr. Ethel 
Brewster, Dr. Frank Cloud; Recording Secretary, Miss Edith Cham- 
bers; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Longaker; Financial 
Secretary, Mr. William Eldridge. The speakers of the evening were 
then introduced. Mr. Levi Arnold Post of Haverford College, recently 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship, gave his plans for the study of a 
manuscript of Plato, long believed to be lost. Dr. Lily Ross Taylor of 
Bryn Mawr College told of the collaboration this year at Bryn Mawr 
of the Biblical Literature and Latin departments in the study of the 
Roman Empire in the New Testament. Dr. Roland Grubb Kent of 
the University of Pennsylvania described in interesting detail his ex- 
periences as the delegate from the United States to the meetings of the 
Guillaume Budé Association recently held in Nimes, France. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

The Classical Club of Greater Cleveland held its usual three dinner 
meetings during the year 1931-1932. At the Fall meeting the speaker was 
Charles T. Seltman, Professor of Archaeology, Cambridge University. 
His subject was “Two Philosophies and Two Coinages.” At the Winter 
meeting the Club was addressed by Gordon J. Laing, Dean of the 
Humanities Division, University of Chicago, who gave an illustrated 
talk on “Roman Industries.” At the final meeting of the year, R. O. 
Jolliffe, Head of the Department of Latin, Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada, spoke on “The Strength and Weakness of Athenian 
Democracy.” 


Edmond, Oklahoma 

The Acta Latina (Vol. II, number 1), official organ of the “Olympian 
Council” of Central State Teachers College, Edmond, reports the giv- 
ing of an Easter Pageant, April 3, 1932, by the Council. It also con- 
tains an account of a Salutatio “held” by the Council at the home of 
one of its members. The host seems to have been more generous with 
refreshments than was the typical Rex of Martial’s day. Also we note 
with relief that the hour chosen for the salutatio was not the painfully 
early one that even the early-rising Romans found so objectionable. 
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Central City, Nebraska 

The 1932 meeting of the Nebraska Association of Church Colleges 
was held at Nebraska Central College, Central City, April first and 
second. The Classical Language section was under the chairmanship of 
Milo H. Crosbie of Nebraska Central. The program consisted of three 
papers, followed by a Round Table discussion. The papers were: “How 
may the Study of the Classics Contribute to Character Building?” by 
J. C. Morgan, York; “How May We Interest More Students in the 
Study of the Classics?” by Dwight G. Burrage, Doane; “The Content 
of a Course in the Teaching of Latin” by F. A. Alabaster, Nebraska 
Wesleyan. 


Virginia Latin Tournament 

At Blacksburg the contestants in the Tournament (April 23) were 
entertained by a program presented by the Latin Club of Radford State 
Teachers College, under the general direction of Miss Susan Roberts. 
Among the interesting features of the program was a short play in 
Latin, entitled Post Scaenam, in which appeared, among other char- 
acters, P. Terentius Afer and L. Ambivius Turpio. 

At William and Mary the Omega Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi tendered 
a reception to the contestants and the teachers present. 

At Sweet Briar College, while the contestants were taking the ex- 
amination, the teachers had the pleasure of listening to talks on “The 
Summer School of Classical Studies at Athens’ and “The Summer 
School of the American Academy at Rome.” In the afternoon Miss 
Mary J. Pearl of Sweet Briar gave an illustrated lecture on “Greece 
and Crete.” 

At the Norfolk Tutoring School Miss Osborne gave a talk on “Pre- 
paring Pupils for College Entrance Board Examinations,” and at the 
Central High School in Accomac Miss Elizabeth Saunders of Newport 
News gave an illustrated talk on “A Summer in Rome.” 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 

The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club met at the University of Michigan, 
April 28-30. Professor H. A. Sanders was the Chairman of the Classical 
Section; the Vice-Chairman was Miss Lavanche Rieger, of the Ann 
Arbor High School, and the Secretary, W. E. Blake, of the University 
of Michigan. Four sessions of the section were held. The following is a 
list of the papers presented: “Latin and Athletics” by Frances Griffin, 
Grosse Point High School; “Results of Introducing Translations into a 
Cicero Class” by Ima C. Hook, Pontiac High School; “Getting Back to 
Fundamentals in Latin Teaching,” by Howard Wirt, Cranbrook School, 
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Bloomfield Hills; “The Human Side of Caesar as Revealed in his Com- 
mentaries” by Elsie E. Cooper, Northwestern High School, Detroit; 
“M. Tullius Cicero of Rome and Tusculum” by Elizabeth Jackson, 
Olivet High School; “Alliteration in the Aeneid” by Aroline Arms, 
Redford High School, Detroit; “Levels of Culture” by W. A. Oldfather, 
University of Illinois; “The Contribution of Latin to our Age” by Viola 
Marshall, Adrian High School; “Cultural Values of Latin in the Small 
High School” by Leslie France, Grass Lake High School; “Some Re- 
cently Discovered Inscriptions in Rome” (Illustrated) by Henry A. 
Sanders, University of Michigan. 


DePauw University 

After fifty-three years of service as the head of the Latin depart- 
ment in DePauw University, Professor Edwin Post resigned his position 
last June. As Professor emeritus he expects to devote his time to writing. 
He hopes to finish soon a book that he has on hand. Professor Post’s 
career as scholar, teacher and dean (he was Dean of the College from 
1904 to 1929) was sketched by President Oxnam at the June commence- 
ment exercises. 

Miss Dade B. Shearer, who has been connected with the department 
for some time, becomes acting head for next year. 


Drake University 

The Antigone of Sophocles was presented on the evening of May 28, 
in the Drake Stadium. The version used was a metrical translation by 
Sherman Kirk, who also composed the music for the choral odes and 
the dirges. The play was produced under the direction of James J. 
Fiderlick. 


Ohio State University 

The annual Conference of Secondary Schools was held at the Uni- 
versity, April 8, 1932. More than one hundred teachers of Latin were 
registered for the Latin section. The chairman of the occasion was 
John B. Titchener, Ohio State. The program for this section consisted 
of two papers: “The Attic Orators Look at Woman” by J. O. Lofberg, 
Oberlin College; “Levels of Culture” by W. A. Oldfather, University of 
Illinois. 


Latin League of Wisconsin 

The Latin League of Wisconsin Colleges held its fifteenth contest on 
April 29, 1932. Candidates from Beloit, Carroll, Lawrence, Milton, 
Milwaukee-Downer, and Ripon competed in an all-day written examina- 
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tion set this year by the Latin department of the University of Missis- 
sippi. Three prizes are awarded: first prize, $250 and a gold medal; 
second prize, $75 and a silver medal; third prize, $25 worth of books 
and a bronze medal. This year all three prizes were won by students of 
Milwaukee-Downer — an enviable record, indeed. The winner of the 
first prize is Miss Esther Berlowitz, of Milwaukee. First honorable 
mention went to a student of Lawrence College. 


Sigma Pi Rho 

This organization, founded two years ago at Farmville State Teachers 
College, Farmville, Va., as an honor Latin fraternity, is being organized 
into a national honorary fraternity for Teachers Colleges. Its first 
national convention was held in Farmville, April 29. The Latin Club 
of State Teachers College, Fairmont, West Virginia, assisted in the 
organization. 


Quito, Ecuador. 

On the twelfth of May, 1932, the faculty and students of Cotocollao 
College, Quito, Ecuador, gave a program devoted to Thucydides and 
Xenophon. There were papers on Thucydides: El Hombre, El Estilista, 
El Narrador, El Orador, El Historiador y su Modernidad. Under the 
general head of “The Plague in Athens” were given several papers 
dealing with ancient accounts of the malady. 

Xenophon was represented on the program by a dramatization of 
Anabasis 11, 5 and 111, 1-3, the assassination of the generals, the despair 
of the Greeks, their recovery. 

The success of the program has prompted the College to attempt a 
presentation of the Ocdipus Tyrannus, the first performance of a Greek 
drama in Ecuador. The training of the students for this performance 
is in the hands of Aurelio Espinosa Polit, S. J. Professor Espinosa has 
recently become a subscriber to the CLAssICAL JOURNAL and writes that 
he finds it indispensable for some scholarly work that he has on hand. 


New Orleans, Louisiana 

The death of Miss Myra Clare Rogers on May 30, 1932, is felt as a 
great loss to Tulane University, and particularly to Newcomb College 
with which she had been associated for so many years. 

Miss Rogers was a native of New Orleans, a graduate of Newcomb 
College, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Science in 1896. In 1898 
she received the degree of Master of Arts from Tulane University and 
secured the Doctorate from the University of Chicago in 1928. Her 
interests lay particularly in the field of colloquial and mediaeval Latin. 
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Miss Rogers was an accurate scholar, an enthusiastic teacher, and a 
devoted worker in faculty activities. In recognition of her scholarship 
she was elected a member of Phi Beta Kappa in 1929. The confidence 
of her colleagues was also shown by her election to the University 
Council. Her personal qualities endeared her to the student body and 
the alumnae of Newcomb College, and her death is mourned by a large 
number of friends. — Edward A. Bechtel. 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and South owes a debt 
of gratitude to the memory of Miss Rogers for her unselfish devotion 
to its interest. From 1922-1926 and again from 1929 until her death she 
served as its Vice-president for Louisiana. The influence of her gracious 
personality will be greatly missed. 


American School of Classical Studies in Rome 
Professor Marbury B. Ogle continues as Professor in Charge. The 
Annual Professor is Clarence W. Mendell of Yale University. 
Second-year Fellows are, Frank E. Brown, Alfred Gelstharp, Jr., 
Agnes K. Lake; first-year Fellows, Chester C. Greene, Jr. (Garter 
Memorial Fellow), Bernard M. Peebles, Dorothy M. Schullian. 


University of Cincinnati 

As the JourRNAL goes to press, it is reported that Professor W. T. 
Semple will return to the University near the end of September. He 
returns directly from Troy, where the new excavations are in progress 
under the auspices of the University of Cincinnati. A demountable 
house has been shipped from this country and excavations are beginning 
under the direction of Professor Carl Blegen and a staff of perhaps 
ten Americans, chiefly from the University of Cincinnati. Professor 
Dorpfeld is cooperating in the work. 


Hesperia 

The CLassIcAL JoURNAL herewith extends its greetings to Hesperia, 
the new periodical of the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens, that made its initial appearance in the Spring of 1932. The 
researches and the explorations of the staff of the School have become 
so extensive that the existing archaeological journals could not supply 
sufficient space for the published results. The new Journal will be 
especially needed to report on the results of the excavations that are 
now going on in the Ancient Agora. The first full presentation of these 
excavations will appear in Vol. 11. Volume 1 is a beautifully printed 
and profusely illustrated Journal of 218 pages. In addition to the 
numerous illustrations in the text there are several full-page plates, and 
four loose maps to accompany one of the articles. 
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Rhys Carpenter, the Director of the School, has an article on the 
“New Material for the West Pediment of the Parthenon.” The other 
articles are: “Eros and Aphrodite on the North Slope of the Acropolis” 
by Oscar Broneer; “A Box of Antiquities from Corinth” by Lucy T. 
Shoe; “The Pnyx in Athens” by K. Kourouniotes and H. A. Thompson. 
The latter article (127 pages) will be of special interest to historians as 
well as archaeologists. 

Hesperia is published for the School by the Harvard University Press. 


Marion, Alabama 

Members of the Association will be grieved to hear of the death of 
Miss Harriet Dale Johnson of Judson College, Marion, Alabama. Miss 
Johnson was a tireless worker for the cause of the classics and of our 
Association. While located at Marshall College she served (1911-1914) 
as Vice-President for West Virginia. Since 1928 Miss Johnson had 
been Vice-President for Alabama. Her death is a great loss to the 
institution she was serving and to her colleagues in general. 


College of St. Elizabeth 

On the afternoon of May 14 and again on the evening of June 4 the 
Classical Association of the College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, N. J., 
presented Gilbert Murray’s version of Euripides’ Electra. Costumes, 
copied from Greek vases, were made by the department of Home 
Economics; the choral odes were sung by the Glee Club to music com- 
posed by Mr. Horace Middleton of the Bennett School, Milbrook, New 
York. The performance was given in the recently completed Greek 
Theater that is cut in the hillside overlooking the extinct Lake Passaic. 


Randolph-Macon College for Women 

The presentation of a Greek play is an annual event at Randolph- 
Macon College for Women. This year the department of Greek chose 
to present the Eumenides of Aeschylus. The performance took place 
in “the Dell,” the open air theater, on May 21. The performance was, 
of course, under the general direction of Miss Mabel K. Whiteside. 


Fort Dodge, Iowa 

The foreign language conference of the North Central Division of 
the Iowa State Teachers Association was held at Fort Dodge on March 
18, 1932, under the chairmanship of Mary A. Boxwell of Fort Dodge. 
The following program was rendered: Readings from Drinkwater’s 
X = Zero, a Night in the Trojan Camp by members of the Latin Club 
of the Fort Dodge High School; “Language Clubs” by Ethel B. Virtue 
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of Webster City; “The Victrola in Teaching Foreign Language” by 
Mrs. Carrie B. Longfellow of the Fort Dodge Junior College; and “On 
the Trail of the Ancients — Italy” (illustrated) by Roy C. Flickinger of 
the University of Iowa. 


Vassar College 

The experimental theater and the Greek department presented the 
Hippolytus of Euripides on December 11 and 12, 1931. This was the 
third in a series of Greek plays given at Vassar, the others being 
Sophocles’ Antigone in 1893 and Aristophanes’ Birds in 1902. From an 
interesting account by Mary E. Barton in the Vassar Quarterly xvii 
(1932), 1-8, we quote the following paragraph: “The masks which were 
used by the principals were the result of much discussion and trial. 
Even most skeptics were obliged to admit that the masks were a success. 
They took away from the actors the familiarity to the audience which 
might have hindered dramatic effect, and likewise freed the performers 
from self-consciousness. Play of facial expression was not missed; the 
masks did not seem lifeless or void of expression, since every change of 
lighting or of posture makes a mask seem to vary. They were well 
suited to the parts, and not obtrusive after the first shock of novelty 
had departed. In the case of only a few of the actors, and even there, 
only in occasional speeches, did the masks obscure the voice. Phaedra’s 
mask was especially lovely. The choruses did not wear masks, but, 
particularly in the case of the men, make-up produced a unified effect.” 


Eta Sigma Phi 

The eighth annual convention of Eta Sigma Phi was held at Vander- 
bilt University, April 29-30. The numerous matters of business were 
combined as usual with a well-developed program of classical interest. 
The officers elected for the year are as follows: President, Harold B. 
Dunkel, University of Chicago, First Vice-President, Dorothy Marks, 
Denison University; Second Vice-President, Louise Brant, Agnes Scott 
College; Corresponding Secretary, Edward McNair, Davidson College; 
Recording Secretary, Mabel Wilson, Ohio University; Treasurer, 
William Golden, Jr., Vanderbilt University; Sergeant at Arms, Homer 
Wright, Washington University. Miss Gertrude Smith, University of 
Chicago, will be Executive Secretary, and Miss Mary Brokaw, Ohio 
University, will continue as Editor of their national journal, the Nuntius. 
The Ninth Annual Convention will be held at Washington University, 
April 28-29, 1933. 





